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The Sanitary Condition of Leeds. 
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N a series of articles upon 


; the sanitary condition of 
ractical some of our larger towns 
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we described Leeds, five 
years ago, as a “ filthy and 
ill-contrived town.” Our 
remarks bearing out this 


Post-offic, description seemed at that 
——. time to have had a peculiar 
— sting for the provincial con- 
nd ha science, three of the four 


spell Cot. newspapers published in 
omic Leeds having risen up and 
strong with great vehemence up- 
rota braided the criticism as 
eee . exaggerated, and sought to 

y offer a variety of fanciful 
SIU. explanations for what was 
b4 Aan called our animus against the 
st-class town. Itis worthy of remark, 
ang, faes however, that the Leeds 


Mercury, then and since a 
stanch advocate of sanitary 
reform, the leading and only 
daily paper in Leeds, did 
not join in the howl of invective with which 
its contemporaries sought to smother the dis- 
closures which were then made by us, nor 
endeavour to impugn the motives which actuated 
us in our sanitary campaign. 

Since that time it has been somewhat inter- 
esting to watch the development of the sanitary 
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by trade 


URAL 


question in Leeds ; and were the subject other- 
wise than tragical, nothing could well be more 
amusing than to see come to pass, from a variety 
of authorities, verifications of all we said years 
ago, and disclosures which prove that at the 
time our article was written we were not 
overdrawing the picture of Leeds, but con- 


Man, : Sigh’ a 

ron siderably underdrawing it; that, in fact, many 
NGAGE ey § ? , ’ 

ut Bee Of the most flagrant abuses of decency in 
—— sanitary and social arrangements were never 
ELD- mentioned; and that, though we condemned many 
3 evils and exceptionally bad building arrange- 
wick. P t é 


ments, our description of the filthiness of the 
town fell short of the truth—rather than ex- 
ceeded it. 

The attention of the local press was repeatedly 
valled to the unhealthiness of the town, by the 
statistics of the Registrar-General, the presence 
of epidemic fever, which the reports of the medi- 
cul officers of the Board of Guardians showec 
to be almost ever present in one part of the 
town or another, and by a continued discussion 
of the subject in one or more newspapers. Ina 
burst of sanitary enthusiasm, an association was 
formed some year and a half ago, which gave 
itself too much to do, and has consequently done 
too little, except that its existence, and the 
association with it of some of the most public- 
spirited and influential residents, were a stand- 
ing record of belief in a bad state of things, and 





at a desire for improvement. Recently a Govern- 
will ment inspector, Dr. Hunter, on the request of 
a some inhabitants, has made a full examination 
ak: of the town, and reported upon its sanitary state. 
PS In his report, he seems to have found fault with 
—" tie management of the Nuisance Committee of 
yon the Town Council, and attributed many of the 


d, day naisances he saw and described to the neglect of 
the Corporation to remove the ashes and night- 








in comparison with the report of Dr. Hunter as 
to the filthiness of the town; and, as we were 
attacked and abused, so he has been, with a 
virulence and animosity which was hardly to be 
expected from the municipal body, who sent a 
formal reply to Dr. Hunter’s report to the 
Government. 

The public of Leeds endorsed Dr. Hunter's 
report, and the local press, as with one voice, 
condemned the council for its almost personal 
treatment of Dr. Hunter in the reply made to! 
his report. In explanation of the evils alleged | 
; to exist, the council asserted that Dr. Hunter | 
might have fallen into the hands of disappointed | 
| sanitary reformers, who took him to the worst 
| parts of the town only ; and Dr. Hunter’s answer 
|to this is, that all the evils described in his 
| report were shown to him by the council’s own 
officers, employed and paid by the municipal 
authorities. The council only contradicted Dr. 
Hunter upon one charge, which was immediately 








substantiated by reports on several districts 
made to the town council by local inspectors, 
who had been requested to examine and report 
upon divisional districts in each ward. Upon 
the publication of one of these reports, a 
butcher residing in the district where many 
nuisances were found, immediately followed the 
lead of the council, and violently denunciated the 
local reporters, calling in question some details 
in their report, which the reporters offered to 
substantiate in the presence of witnesses. This 
offer was denounced as a threat by the butcher, 
whose own slaughter-house was in the district, 
and he prudently withheld from the test of the 
facts. 

So that it will be seen that the sanitary ques- 
tion has been decidedly lively of late in Leeds ; 
and, asthe matter appears to be taken up in 
earnest at last, we return to it with some degree 
of interest. 

And, firstly, we cannot help congratulating the 
public of Leeds upon a decided advance in right 
feeling since the publication of our own article. 
Then we were condemned on all sides nearly, 
for pointing out several obviously bad sanitary 
arrangements, and suggesting the removal of 
prominent nuisances. Dr. Hunter has been con- 
demned only by the town-council, whilst the 
public have stood rebuked and silent, and the 
volunteer inspectors have been condemned only 
by an individual, whose vocation and interests, 
perhaps, do not afford the best qualification for 
the task of criticism in sanitary matters. 

The opposition, therefore, to the advance of 
sanitary doctrines has gradually dwindled from 
the public of Leeds to its council (which, as 
public scavenger, is an interested body), and 
from the council to an individual. 


the town; for 


There is, therefore, hope yet for the tow: 
though the difficulty of convincing the public of 
Leeds has been great, it appears to have been 
accomplished. It has been asserted that you 
cannot make a Scotchman appreciate a joke, ex- 
cept by resorting to a surgical operation. It has 
taken many surgical and more undertakers’ opera- 
tions to make Leeds appreciate that she is filthy 
and a badly managed municipality ; but now, by 
the confession of her own citizens, she stands 
er of 





convicted of filthiness and neglect. <A car 
almost unexampled prosperity, the possession of 
several important trades, the accumulation of a 
vast amount of wealth by the principal citizens, | 
‘and the extraordinary increase of population, 
' have made Leeds the envy of other rising towns, 
‘and given it a character which it may well be 
‘proud of. Its public buildings and its public 
works have been carried on in a spirit which is 
|munificent and far-sighted. National recogni- | 
ition has followed this public spirit, and the 
ancient capital of Yorkshire has been despoiled 
in order that Leeds may become an assize town, 


| 


— . * 

: soil,—a task it had undertaken the responsibility | on account of the vast population in and near to 
ad of doing, instead of letting the work to a con-| the town. 
fai s . : f infirmaries, and 
" tractor. Our own statement was mildness itself | Nevertheless, town-halls, infir m 


‘out all necessary improvements. 


assizes do not of themselves make a great town, 
nor even do wealth and population. They may be, 
and usually are, characteristic of a great town, 
but they do not make true greatness. They may 
attest the power and means of doing justly and 
nobly, but may exist along with manifest injus- 
tice and miserably petty conduct; and, so long 
as the weak and the poor are allowed to be 
oppressed, either by grasping and unscrupulous 
landlords, or shirking scavengers; so long as 
men are allowed to build slecping-rooms over mid- 
dens, and let damp and unwholesome cellars for 
residences,—whilst reeking ashpits are allowed 
to poison and weaken the naturally strong, and 
slay by fever the naturally weak,—so long may 
Leeds be an extensive town, but not a great 
town. The imposing tower which crowns its 
magnificent town-hall will but mark the spot 
where beneath is the reign of death, and witness 
to the world that munificence and murd& 


er may 
be exhibited side by side. 

Both public spirit and private enterprise have 
done much of late years to improve and adorn 
the town with good buildings; and, though 
possessing powers to compel the consumption of 
smoke by the iron furnaces and dye-houses so 
numerous in the place, yet the municipal autho- 
ritics allow the Improvement Act to remair 
wholly inoperative with respect to smoke con- 
sumption; and the stonework of all new build- 
vhich is 
utterly destructive of all artistic effect. Rich 


- 


f a 
carving becomes first black, and then choked uy 
with soot, losing its sharpness and form. The 
effect upon health of a c¢ ant atmosphere of 

1 


diluted smoke must be, anc 


undoubtedly is, 
> . J 7 
very deteriorating; and yet, though methods 


exist and are in operation for the consumption of 
smoke (one method being fully described so 
recently as January 20, in the Leeds Mercury), 
the few individuals who make the smoke for 
their own profit, by their own sweet will, are 


snd the 


allowed to destroy their neighbours’ and the 
public property in buildings, and their neigh- 
bours’ health, unchecked by an Improvement 
Act, obtained, among other reasons, to prevent 
their doing so. 

In this, as in sanitary matters more directly; 
the municipal authorities stand by with helpless 
and hopeless imbecility, stirred up at intervals 
to a spasmodic action by the indignant cry of the 
public, and then sinking back again into a 


s 
normal condition of blissful repose. Occasionally 

} 

I 


indienant demands have been made in the local 
newspapers that the municipal representatives 
of the people shall attend to the public business 
for which they have been elected; and a sor- 
rowful response was 1 nily made that the 
councillors are elected as Whigs or Tories, and 
can hardly be expected to ¢ ttend to such insig- 
nificant matters as town business. If there be 





a meeting in favour of or against ref rou 
J 11 — + — ne 

may find a few town-councillors in ea nd 
3 , 
angry debate; and all the time Leeds i f 


he worst, if not the worst, scavenged town in 
England, and drinks the sewage of the neigh- 


bouring town of Otley and of the villages on the 

banks of the Wharfe, whilst fever and other dis- 
Sia 3; ; e} ee | a 

eases springing from dirt and filth raise the 





death-rate of the town to an unenviable promi- 
nence, exceeding that of London, with its over- 


; 7 sanda 
crowded streets and its hundreds of thousands 
of poor. 

In this matter there is mn 
s in the town to carry 


Every autho- 


h to be improved, 


, 


7 y < 
and there are ample mean 


rity yet consulted has pointe lL out to th public 
of Leeds the necessity of radical reform in its 
sanitary arrangements, and infinite credit is due 
to its own leading paper for a stanch and un- 
flinching advocacy of sanitary measures. It is a 
poor man’s question, for the suffere rs are the 
poor; it is a working man’s question, for it 
is one affecting health, the capital of working 


men; and it is a rich man’s question too. 
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We ought to expect that such a question shall | the Porta Capena. As tiles were furnished at 


be attended to in the West Riding of York- 
shire, so celebrated for its advocacy of popular 
measures, and more especially in a town which 
aspires to the name of the metropolis of the 
county. 

We repeat, that we are rejoiced at the pro- 
gress of a right public feeling in the matter, in 
the town of Leeds, and we wish a hearty God 
speed to the sanitary reformers there who, 
through evil report and good report, have never 
deserted the cause. 





A HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME. 


WE return to Dr. Dyer’s history.* 

Our author does not materially add to the 
number of existing republican remains; but he 
brings into notice every mention of works 
effected in this era, all traces of which have 
disappeared. We hear of statues, temples, 
bronze pillars, build sites, aqueducts, roads, 
and various forms of improvement to the city. 


Uine 





Clelia and Valeria were both honoured with 
equestrian statues for h i_ving swum across the 
Tiber. A temple vowed by Postumius to the 
Italian trinity of Ceres, Tiber, and Tiberia, was 
built at the western extremity of the Circus 
Max’mus: another to Castor and Pollux, was 


erec’ed in the Forum under the Palatine Hill; a 
third was built upon the site of the house of 
Spurius Cassius, in honour of Tellus; and seve- 
ra! were erected in honour of the always popular 
goddess Fortu:a. Of the latter, that dedicated 
to Fortuna Muliebris, or the fortune of women, 
in recognition the services of Veturia and 
Volumnia, the mother and wife of Coriolanus, in 
inducing that general to desist from his threat- 
encd assault ou Rome, is remarkable for having 
been served by newly-married women only. It 
»t where Coriolanus re- 
ceived the Roman matrons, four miles out of 
tome, on the Via Latina; and no woman who 
had married a second time was permitted to 
approach the statue of the goddess within. 
Among the miscellaneous buildings of this 
period, the Villa Publica should be recalled to 
remembran This was used for the taking of 
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was built upon the gs} 
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the census, the lodging of troops, the reception 
of foreign ambassadors, and for the head- 
quarters of victorious generals awaiting a decree 
for a triumph. A great engineering work, too, 
the draining of the Alban Lake, took place in 
the time of the Republic. An Etruscan arus- 
pex and the oracle of Delphi both announced 
that Veii would never be taken till the lake was 
drained,—a task which was therefore effected. 
Camillus founded a famons temple to the 





Veintine Juno, who consented to be removed to 
Rome, probably ou the northern extremity of 
the Aventine,—t | likewise chosen for a 
temple to Flora, ere lat the time that floral 
games were insti ionour of that deity. 
Dr. Dyer goes thoroughly into the dispute 
concerning the gold paid to the Gauls to induce 
them to abandon Rome after their celebrated 
ion of the city for six months, when they 
destroyed by fire and pillage so much that was 
valuable aud irreplaceable. Livy makes one 
statement; Sir G. Cornewall Lewis shows so 
many inconsistencies in his narrative, that he is 
unable to receive it; and, as before, Dr. Dyer 
sides with Livy. As he remarks,—“ Truth is 
sometimes stranger than fiction ; and the instinct 
of doubt often falls short of the reality of fact. 
Doubt is only a form of suspicion; and though sus- 
picion, under proper control, is no doubt a useful 
thing, yet there is scarce a feeling in the human 
mind more liable to overrun its proper bounda- 
ries. The share of Camillus in the transactions 
in question is confirmed by Livy’s account of his 
dedicating three golden pater, inscribed with 
his name, to Juno, out of the surplus of his 
Etruscan spuils, after paying the matrons; which 
pater were extant in B.C. 83, and consequently 
in the time of Livy’s father.’ This piece of 
corroborative testimony should certainly have 
its weight with modern objectors to the story of 
the golden ransom and its recovery. Our 
columns are, however, more concerned with the 
buildings of Rome. On the evacuation of the 
city by the Gauls the work of reconstruction 
commenced, and the erection of altars and 
temples took place. An altar was consecrated 
to Aius Locutius, at a spot where a supernatural 
warning had been given; and a temple was 
erected to Mars on a hill about two miles from 








occupation 





* See p. 37, ante, 


| the public expense, and the citizens were per- 
| mitted to fell timber and quarry stone wherever 
| they pleased, the story of the rebuilding of the 
| city having been effected within a year need not 
\be discredited as improbable, especially as, 
‘down to the war with Pyrrhus, the private 
| dwellings of the Romans were but of slight con- 
| struction, roofed with shingles. 

| Livy and Plutarch bear testimony to the city 
| being as large and well peopled at the end of a 
| year as it was before the invasion ; and the latter 
'mentions that Camillus, from his active exer- 


| 
Lepidus, constructed a harbour, a bridge oy, 
the Tiber, called Pons milius, a marke 
and other porticoes. 

In the censorship of Q. Fulvius Flaceus anj 
A. Postumius Albinus, B.C. 174, the streets 
the city were paved with flint, and the roaq, 
and footpaths outside with gravel. We read of 
more basilicw, of the introduction of an apoihe. 
cary’s and surgeon’s shop, by Archagathus, , 
Greek, whose enterprise was received with the 
substantial welcome of a free gift of the shop 
by the public, the establishment of many kinds 
of games calling for various erections for thejr 


| tions in preventing the inhabitants from desert- | celebration, of pageants, triumphs, before w 
‘ing it, and in superintending the building opera- | come to the time when Livy began to complain 
| tions, obtained the title of the second founder of | of the introduction of that luxary whieb, in the 
Rome. The great Roman highways commenced | form of bronze beds, with sumptnous coverlets, 
by Appius Claudius, must have been, however, a | sideboards, tables with one foot, pantonaiinists, 
still more considerable accession to the progress | female musicians, and sumptuous feasts, he 
of the city, as we all know how much facility of looked upon as the seed of future baxury of stil] 
communication does for a place. These, with | greater intensity. B.C. 146, the Roman Forum 
their foundations of piles where necessary, their | contained several Greek statues. Alcibiades ax 
four courses called respectively the statumen, the Pythagoras were placed near the Comitiun, 
rudus, the nucleus, and the pacvimentum, are too before the Rostra were statues of the three 
well known to need description here (but should Sibyls; the balconies of the Tabermm, on the 
any student desire more information concerning | south side of the Forum, were covered with a 
them, they are referred to Bergier’s “ Hist. des | picture by Serapion ; the Conitium sas adorned 
grands Chemins de Il’Empire Romain,” and Dean | with a fresco brought from Sparta, by detaching 
Ramsay’s article, “ View” in Dr. Smith’s dic-| the bricks upon which it was painted ; and in 
tionary). The aquednets, too, of this consul | the Septa, or Ovile, were various works of art, 
must have been of incalculable benefit to Rome. | especially two celebrated groups, the one repre. 
He is said to have vowed atemple to Bellona in| senting Pan and young Olympus, the other 
his second consulship, but as the only temple of | Chiron and the youthful Achilles, for which the 
Bellona known to have existed lay near the sub- | keepers were responsible with their lives. And 
sequent Circus Flaminius, in the Campus Mar-! besides these embellishments Rome possessed 
tius, which Pliny relates was in existence two five triumphal arches, four of which were sur. 
centuries earlier, our author favours the supposi-| mounted by gilt statues, In the struggles for 
tion that Appius Claudius restored this building | power that ensued before the inauguration of 
instead of rearing another, as it was not unusual the Imperial dynasty, Rome found herself’ pos. 
to carry out a vow of building a temple by re- | sessed of more temples, more basilica, more gilt 
storing one to the same deity then in decay. The | equestrian statues, many splendid mansions,— 
wife of his colleague, Volumnius, also beautified | that belonging to Crassus, celebrated for his 

Rome with a temple. She was a patrician by enormous wealth, being called the Venus of th 
birth, but owing to her marriage with Volum- Palatine, but which was surpassed by the neigh- 
nius, the other patrician ladies deemed that she bouring house of Catnius, which in its turn was 
had degraded herself, and refused to allow her to surpassed by that of Aquillius on the Viminal. 
worship in the temple of Padicitia Patricia ; con-| Dr. Dyer mentions that the whole rent of the 
sequently she dedicated part of her own residence house inhabited by the dictator Sulla, of which 
in the Vicus Lougus, to the worship of Padicitia he occupied only a part, was about 451., accord- 
Plebeia, where none but plebeian matrons of ing to Plutarch. ‘“ Towards the close of the 
unimpeachable chastity, and only once married, | second century, B.C., the augur A milius Lepidus 
were permitted to sacrifice. | was cited before the censors fer giving 6,10 
The first sun-dial was brought into Rome, it is | sesterces, or about 53/. a year, for his house,—-a 
said, in the year B.C. 203, but as it was not con-| rent quite below the dignity of a senator 160 
structed for the site it was placed upon, the! years after. In the time of Cicero, 881. was 4 
space before the Temple of Quirinus, it did not moderate rent, and 264]. an extravagant one.” 
show the time correctly. But it was not super- | It is interesting, also, to remember, side by sie 
seded for a century, when Q. Martius Philippus | with the recent valuation of Northumberland 
set up a correct dial. In the year B.C. 159,| House, that the house occupied by Clodius, the 
P. Scipio Nasica introduced an invention of the | friend of Cxesar’s wife, was bought by Scauras 
Greeks, by which the lapse of time was measared | for 130,0001. Cicero gave 30,0001. for the house 
by water. We can see the gradual enrichment | once occupied by Crassus. One of the villas of 
of the city which such introductions indicate.| Lucullus, known for his wealth and luxury, is 
Stone and bronze statues, some of them eques-}| said to have resembled a small town in iis 
trian, columns engraved with decrees and regu- | extent; and in his gardens on the Pincian Hi’, 
lations, temples on every side, and public; he had a celebrated gallery of pictures and 
buildings in considerable numbers, were among statues. He built a temple to Fortune, before 
the features of the day, while in B.C. 273, the which, says Dion. Cassius, the axle of Ceosar’s 
grand arches of the Anio Vetus, extending for | car broke down in one of his triumphs ; and be 

1,105 ft., were added to the scene. But before erected on the Capitol a Colossus of Apoll 
the end of the republic, the great Via Flaminia 45 ft. high. To complete this outline of the 
stretched its long length northwards for 210 proceedings of a wealthy noble, he gave feasts 
miles ; and Flaminius had also erected the Circus | which cost 1,7001. or 1,8001., was the friend and 
Flaminius. Two temples, vowed after a battle! patron of many talented and learned Greeks, 
with Hannibal at Lake Trasimene, were conse-| was fond of literature, and took delight in horti- 
crated to Meus and Venus Erycina, by Q. Fabius | culture, being the first to introduce thecherry-tree 
Maximus, and T. Otacilius Crassus. A tholus, | into Europe. The advocates, Hortentius and 
or round temple, was dedicated to Cybele, a deity Cicero, possessed very numerous residences. 
till then represented by an irregular black stone| The former of these lived in a house on the 
reputed to have fallen from heaven, by M. Junius | Palatine, afterwards oceupied by Augustus, 
Brutus, who caused the goddess to be henceforth | and owned many sumptuous villas. It is 
represented in a statue which was placed with| said of him that he watered his fruit-trees 
its face to the east. Basilicae were built for the | with wine, a piece of extravagance hardly cow- 
transaction of law and exchange business, for the | patible with a love and patronage of art. Cicero 
purpose of relieving the Forum, already too con-| was grander in his tastes. Besides his house 00 
fined for ite manifold uses. The first Basilica was the Palatine, he had villes at Tuscalom, Arp: 
founded by M. Portias Cato, B.C. 184, but this / num, Antium, Astura, Formiw, Cuma, Pompeii, 
was burnt down, without much regret, in one of} and one or two other places. Dr. Dyer lias 
is nnmerons cnlagatons, the wan rom ane that Tucan, ataied abo 
Sig g is t ve its frequen- hours’ journey from the city, was his favourite 
Rage a rag Pinedo 0 ag — — of these, for here Pompey, Lepides, 
Seatiiee pn! M Palvine oer am — _ ~ ne a8 Scaurus, Hortensius, and others “ ‘ 
scene Radasate i Ms mi atter of had villas, so that Cicero could enjoy society iow 
» before this, built the Temple of Her-!| well as the country. In the day of his revers? 


7 ] . ‘ . * ‘€ . . J ; 
cules, and brought into Rome from Ambracia 230 | of fortune, this villa, as well as that at Form, 
marble statues and 285 others in bronze be 


“se : sides and his house on the Palatine were destroyed: 
—— _— former of these censors, with | on the site of the latter a statue of Liberty was 
- Masputen clea ee founded | erected, which Cicero declared was nothing cls, 

goods could be but the image of a Greek courtesan, plucke‘ 
landed and sold, under the western side of the! from a tomb. Pompey, after his third triumph, 
|Aventine; and, in conjunction with Nobilior when he rode in a car, resplendent with jewels, 
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in a purple chlamys, which had belonged to 
Alexander the Great, erected a temple to 
Minerva, on the site of which now stands the 
church of Sta. Maria Sopra Minerva, and another 
to Hereules Victor, in the Forum Bearium. He 
made a splendid gift to the people of their first 
stone theatre, which, on account of its peculiar 
construction, deserves more mention. Hitherto 
the material used for theatres was wood, as they 
had gradually grown from similar contrivances 
to those in which the miracle plays of the 
Middle Ages were acted, and there was a pre- 
judice against the employment of stone. The 
wooden theatre, built by M. Scaurus, B.C. 59, 
accommodated 80,000 persons, and had 3,000 
bronze statues between its numerous pillars ; 
that of Pompey was, however, to outvie this. 
On the top of his theatre he built a temple to 
Venus Victrix, in such a manner as made the 


benches to look as though they were the steps | manner worthy of their regard. 


the Forum and the space occupied by the Circus 
Maximus; but when a glimpse of a roof covered 
with gilded tiles was to be seen against the 
bright blue of an Italian sky, or a gilded statue 
on the top of a marble arch stood out in bold 
relief from the same inimitable background, we 
must be sure that the effect of the whole was 
very remarkable, 

We do not intend to follow Dr. Dyer’s train of | 
conclusions respecting the imperial history of the 
city, as these pages have recently given many 
particulars of modern discoveries ; and contend- 
ing opinions are so strong on several disputed | 
points, that nothing less than a consultation of | 
the volume itself can be sufficing to partisans. | 
But from our indication of the laborious manner | 





in the house in which the deceased died, would 
call the attention ofthe parish authorities to the 
filthy state of the said houses, in order that mea- 
sures may be immediately taken to render them 
fit for human habitation.” 

Probably now the authorities may listen and 
attend. ‘Thus it is that week after week our 


| early revelations and statements are justified and 


our prophecies fulfilled. 








THE EDUCATION OF THE CIVIL 
ENGINEER. 


Tue dock and harbour engineer requires the 


in which the first part of the task has been per- | general and much of the special knowledge of 
formed, our readers may gather that the second | the railway engineer, such as that which belongs 
portion is given in a truthful and discriminating | to railways and tramways, and warehouses fox 
| goods; and to this he must add a vast amount 





by which it was approached. Remains of this 
building have been traced in the Palazzo Pio, 
and the adjoining cellars and stables by the late | 
Commendatore Canina; and two satyrs, supposed | EVILS FORETOLD 
to have adorned the stage, are now in the court | wii as ‘ te 
of the Capitoline Museum. Forty thousand | THE COURTS OF LITTLE CORAM-STREET, 
ectators wer 2 i . , 
pe. tain e accommodated, and it was On several occasions during the last twelve or 
adapted for the exhibition of gladiators and wild Sourteen voass, we have pointed cut the evil 
beasts, as well as dramatic performances. | rll Apres = a living i 
Pompey knew well the taste of the } {conditions under which people were living in 
akon . inauamunbed tt with o 1 = ea | Little Coram-street, and showed how health was 
yng a eee constantly deteriorated there and lives were 
combat, in which it was said five hundred lions shortened: Take.cne varaaragh, written twelve 
and twenty elephants were killed. It requires Sebel tM lt ls 
some degree of education in an audience * = 
to appreciate dramatic performances. Behind! “In Great Cnenaree, ee from Tavistock- 
is theatre P. = . “i square, close to the Russell Institution, is a narrow, 
his theatre Pompey built a portico, which became sau decking turning,—Little Coram-street,—running 
one of the most fashionable lounges in Rome. | north to Tavistock-place. A stranger visiting the street 











This portico is sometimes confused with that of | will not fail to be struck with the immense number of 


eh > . . -. children, women, and others, who swarm in crowds, 
tho hundsed colesans, Hecatostylon, which is evidently too great for the visible houses. A careful in- 


said to have likewise contained groves of plane- spection shows narrow passages leading from this street 
trees, and to have been consumed in the same to collections of small houses inhabited by very poor 
conflagration ; but Dr. Dyer evidently follows | PérPle, One of these courts (cord istreached ty a flight 
Martial, and deems them distinct places. Pompey | of steps. Having said this much, and considering the 
adorned his portico with representations of the poverty of many of the inhabitants, and the gage 0 
fourteen nations he had conquered. This mag. | (¥ the fouses, none Till wT buildings, and planted below 
nificence was exceeded by Catullus, who had | the surface of the ground, it is scarcely possible for a 
re-roofed the Capitoline temple with gilt tiles. | breath of even comparatively pure air to reach the in- 
And Cvesar was not behind-hand in adorning the habitants.” 

already superb city. He enlarged the Forum, From that time to this sickness has continued 
by adding another, the Forum Julium, to it, the | to be prevalent in these courts, and people have 
site of which, Cicero states, cost him about died unnecessarily. At last acase has come be- 
500,0001. It contained a temple of Venus Genitrix. | fore the public. Onthe 20th, Dr. Lankester held 
He projected a magnificent marble septa in the an inquest on the body of Ann Ready, an infant 
Campus Martius, for the Comitia Tributia, the five months old. Mary Ready, mother of the 
portico of which was to enclose a space a mile deceased, said she lived at No. 12, Russell-place, 
square. He contemplated, but did not live to Little Coram-street. She occupied a very small 
accomplish, an alteration of the course of the room there, for which she paid 1s. 3d. a week. 
Tiber, from the Milyian Bridge to the foot of On Monday afternoon last she laid the baby down 
the Vatican Hill, which would have enabled him asleep, and, after it had lain some time, she went 
to get a new Campus Martius, and build upon to look at it and found it dead. She did not know 
the old one; also the erection of a temple of that the child was ill. Mr. Blake, the coroner's 
unparalleled dimensions to Mars, and a stupen- officer, said the house in which deceased died was 
dous theatre on the side of the Tarpeian Mount. most wretched ; the smell was enough to poison 
He commenced, however, the Basilica Julia, and/ any one. There were dust-holes in the yard, 
caused the Curia Hostilia, as restored by Faustus, overrunning with refuse and decayed vegetable 
the son of Salla, to be removed, to make room matter. There was no door to the closet, which 
for the Curia Julia. Between the Temple of | had overflowed. The mother of the deceased 
Castor and the Regia, Cwsar erected new corroborated this statement, and added that she 
rostra, without destroying the old ones, which had complained to her landlord, who told her if 
were still occasionally used. Dr. Dyer remarks she didn’t like it she had better go. Bunt that 
that Rome must have been deficient in such was easier said than done, for wherever she ap- 
lines of fine buildings aswe see on the quays plied for a room she was refused on account of 
and boulevards of Paris, the Rue de Rivoli, the | her children. Mr. William Gill, surgeon, said 
Place de la Concorde; or as Regent-street, Ox- | the place was in a very horrible state, and there 
ford-street, and Piccadilly. The nature of the! was a disgusting efiluvium in it arising from the 
site admitted of no such evolvement of archi- filth. The post-mortem examination of the body 
tectural resources. The longest street in Rome, led him to the opinion that the cause of death 
probably the Vicus Longus, did not exceed was exhaustion from the depressing and poisonous 
three-quarters of a mile in length; and the influence of the air which the child had breathed. 
widest streets are not likely to have been wider Two jurors, who had similar property, thought 
than the great Roman causeways, which were, that no one should interfere, but admitted that 
at some places, 13 ft. broad, and at the widest the dust should be got rid of. The coroner said 
but 15 ft. Our author thinks we should be it was most dangerous to the community gene- 
justified in likening the alleys between the rally to allow such an accumulation of filth to 
insu, or blocks of houses, to those of engender and spread disease. He theught a 
Venice. Juvenal speaks of the darkness of sanitary police should be instituted. After a 
the houses being only compensated for by the short consultation, the following verdict was re- 
privilege of being present at the games of the | turned: —‘‘ That the deceased died from the 
circus; and when we consider that some mortal effects of exhaustion, accelerated by the 
of them must have exceeded 70 ft. in height, | defective sanitary arrangements in the house in 
as Augustus introduced a regulation forbidding | which deceased lived.” The jurors previously 


them to exceed that height, and that they were alluded to objected to the verdict, but there being | 
provided with :meniana or balconies, we can twelve exclusive of them, the verdict was accepted | 


readily realise that the obscurity in the lower and recorded. The jury then appended the fol- 
apartments must have been considerable. As | lowing resolution :—‘ The jary empannelled at the 
the summits of the hills were occupied by tem- | Oporto Stores, on the 20th of January, 1866, to 
ples, aristocratic residences with gardens, and inquire into the cause of death of Aun Ready, 
pubie buildings, the streets were necessarily | having returned a verdict that the said death was 
confined to the low sites. It was this crowding | accelerated by the want of sanitary arrangements 
of habitations in the streets, doubtless, that | —__—__— . 
intensified the sense of expanse felt on nearing * Reprinted in “ London Shadows,” p. 49. 1854, 





| of other special knowledge not required by the 
| railway engineer. 

| He must understand the laws which govern 
the ebb and flow of the tides, the rise and fall 
jand time of high and low water, and he must 
| have a knowledge of marine surveying, or the 
best means of ascertaining the set and speed of 
currents, and their tendency to increase depth 
of water by scour, or to diminish it by silting; 
he must also know what kind and extent oi 
entrance accommodation to provide, whether the 
general plan should comprise only a simple lock, 
or be combined with a half-tide basin; whether 
single or double gates should be used; and 
whether it would be necessary to have a tidal 
basin or a recessed space or both. 

The nature of the trade to be accommodated 
in the proposed docks must also be carefully 
ascertained, in order to provide a proper pro- 
portion of quay space and water space, and 
proper width of quays, warehouses for bonding 
or for goods to be deposited, sheds for temporary 
protection, entrance for barges into warehouses 
from the docks, graving docks and workshops, 
with mechanical appliances for gates, sluices 
and pumping, and for shipping or discharging 
minerals or goods. 

He may have to deal with solid foundation 
and enjoy a facility of procuring suitable 
materials for construction, as at Liverpool; or 
he may have the bad foundations of Hall and 
other places, where alluvial silt of great depth 
has accumulated. It may be that good sound 
stone is too costly for the mass of his work, and 
that he must resort to brickwork, or rubble 
stonework, or concrete, or to a combination of 
all three; but in determining such questions it 
is impossible that anything but previous habits 
of careful investigation and experience will 
enable an engineer to arrive at the best decision. 
For it is not enough that his work should be 
solid, permanent, and safe, but it should be 
rendered so at the smallest possible cost. 

The dock and harbour engineer is also required 
to report upon, and to constrnet, harbours of 
refuge, piers, landing-stages, lighthouses, forta, 
canals and their appliances, river improvements, 
and many other hydraulic works ; and, in short, 
of this branch of engineering it may be truly 
said that questions are continually arising which 
require special study and mechanical invention 
to a greater extent than in almost any other 
branch of the profession. 

Harbours of refuge, being large and costly 
works, are necessarily few in number, and they 
are so slow in progress, and have generally been 
| so often changed from their original object and 
| design, that few engineering works have given 
| less satisfaction either to the profession or to the 

| public; but we may hope, in the future, that if 
| governments will accurately appreciate the ob- 
|jects they desire to obtain, and boldly grapple 
with the difficulties and cost of a well-matared 
| design, better and more useful works may yet be 
' accomplished. 
| The waterworks and drainage engineer must 
| possess many of the qualifications of the railway 
| and dock engineer, aud especially those which 
concern earthworth and masonry; he must also 
be familiar with the means of obtaining in- 
|formation on the subject of rainfall in different 
| localities, the methods of correctly gauging 
streams of every kind; the proportions of the 
| rainfall available for his purposes after estimating 
_ for evaporation and waste, and the extent of the 
| provision to be made for periods of dry weather, 
|or for compensation to mill-owners and other 
| interested parties. a ne 
He must be conversant with the proper moce 


® Mr, Fowler’s Address, vee p. 42, ante, 
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of executing the works of reservoirs, conduits,| In the case of mines, he supplies designs of 
weirs, tunnels, and aqueducts. the engines for pumping, drawing, winding, or 
He must understand, by the aid of the chemist | ventilating; for locomotives above and below 
and his own experience, the nature of the impu-| ground, as well as for the various mechanical 
rities in water, and the best mode of cg —— required in collieries, mines, and iron- 
em, whether meckanically, by subsidence and | works. 
cation, or otherwise. a The adoption of the telegraph has been so 
To the waterworks engineer we must look for | astonishingly rapid and extensive, both by sea 
the solution of one of the great problems which and land, and the purposes to which it has been 
the rapid increase of population is now forcing | applied so important, that a considerable body 
upon us, viz.—a comprehensive system of con-/of able and accomplished engineers have de- 
servancy of the flood waters of mountainous voted themselves almost exclusively to the sub- 
localities for the use of large cities and towns, ject for the last few years, and have already 
and densely populated districts. We are com-| created a new branch of the profession, called 
pletely outgrowing our present arrangements for telegraphic engineering ; but to be an accom- 
water supply in the great majority of instances ; | plished telegraph engineer, it 18 necessary first 
and the convenience, comfort, and health of the to be a good mechanical engineer, and then to 
public demand that such works when required | add the special knowledge of the electrician, and 
shall be no longer postponed. ‘therefore I include them under the head of 
The initiative has been taken as to the ques- mechanical engineers. ae 
tion of a new source of water supply for London,| I think it may fairly be traced to the distin- 
in a pamphlet by a well-known authority in this guished ability of that class of mechanical | 
branch of engineering, and sooner or later the engineers who have devoted themselves to tele- | 
subject must command public attention. graphic engineering, that already so much has 
The waterworks engineer must also be com-| been done in telegraphy. Certainly no discus- 
petent to design and superintend works of sions have been more ably sustained in this 
sewerage, 2s well as the water supply, of large Institution than those upon this subject. — 
and small towns and localities; and his fami-, Allied with the mechanical engineer 1s the 
liarity with waterworks will naturally aid him naval architect ; and only a mechanical engineer 
in this, as the problems for the discharge and could have constructed the vast steamships of | 
pressure of fluids are identical in both cases. /modern days. The ordinary timber ship-builder | 
The great sewerage works of London are now of old would have been literally “at sea” in the 
far advanced, and have already produced bene- | construction of modern vessels, wherein the | 
ficial results; the attention of other still neg- | material is iron, and when the size of the vessel | 
lected cities and towns has recently been called requires scientific knowledge of form and resist- 
to this important subject by the loud and start- ance, of strains and of strength, and when 
ling voice of a threatened return of cholera, and steam is the motive power. The demand for | 
it is to be hoped that the proper authorities will large and swift vessels for ferries, for long, 
perform their duty promptly and efficiently in voyages, for floating batteries, and for iron-clad 
this matter; but I cannot here refrain from call- sea-going vessels, has of late been so great, that | 
ing attention to a gigantic evil which has been the construction of steam vessels has become a | 
created by certain drainage and sewerage distinct branch of engineering, under the name | 
works already executed, and where the con- cf naval architecture. 
venience and comfort of one set of people, The mining engineer must possess much of the 
have been obtained by the infliction of a nuisance knowledge of the railway and the mechenical 
upon others: I allude to the discharge of col- engineer, and he must add to that general | 





We of the passing generation have had ty 
acquire our professional knowledge as we beg; 
could, often not until it was wanted for imme. 
diate use, generally in haste and precariously, 
and merely to fulfil the purpose of the hour, and 
therefore it is that we earnestly desire for the 
rising generation those better opportunities ang 
that more systematic training for which in our 
time no provision has been made, because it wag 
not then so imperatively required. 

The preparation and training for the ciyj] 
engineer may be shortly described as follows ;— 

1. General instruction, or a liberal education, 

2. Special education as a preparation for 
technical knowledge. 

3. Technical knowledge. 

4. Preparation for conducting practical works, 

All this preparation and training will have to 
be acquired at some time or other, and in some 
order or other; and it is known that in the cases 
of some successful persons of great perseverance, 
they have been acquired in a very remarkable 
order ; but at the present time, and with all our 
modern opportunities, there is no reason why 
they should not be learned in the most con. 
venient and methodical manner. 

I will begin by supposing a boy of fourteen, in 
whom his parents have discovered a mechanical 
bias, who has made good progress in his general 
education, and especially in arithmetic, is of 
strong constitution, and possessed of consider- 
able energy and perseverance ; and unless a boy 
possesses these tendencies and qualifications it 
is quite useless to destine him for an engineer. 

Taking the boy of fourteen, however, who 
possesses the requisite qualifications, and with a 
determination of his own and his parents’ part 
that he shall be made an engineer, the period 
from fourteen to eighteen should be devoted to 
the special education required by an engineer, 
during which mathematics, natural philosophy, 
land surveying and levelling, drawing, chemistry, 
mineralogy, geology, strength of materials, me- 
chanical motions, and the principles of hydrau- 
lics should be thoroughly mastered. 

To accomplish these studies, and, in addition, 





lected sewage, without any attempt at purifica- knowledge much special knowledge of his own. | to make considerable progress in the living lan- 
tion or deodorisation into streams of pure water. He must know how to sink shafts to the | guages, French and German especially, it will 
It is remarkable that an injustice so great, minerals, if they require to be extracted from be necessary to sacrifice to some small extent 
and an evil so intolerable, should in any case beneath the surface (which is usually the case), his classical studies and pure mathematics ; and 
have been permitted by Parliament, or by the and how to divert or pump out the water he it is, in fact, the partial omission of these 
general law of the land; but now that public meets with either in the shafts or the workings. studies, and the prominence of those I have 
attention has been fairly directed to the subject, He must know how to excavate and bring to | enumerated, which constitute a “special educa- 
it is to be hoped, that as soon as possible a thesurface minerals, whether they be coal,copper, | tion.” 
remedy will be applied tothe caseswhere mischief tin, lead or iron, and to do this he must con-| If from fourteen to eighteen the boy has made 
has already been done, and that care will be taken struct subterranean railways, provide means of! all the progress in these studies which can be 
to prevent its recurrence. ventilation by fans or furnaces, supply power to | reasonably expected from fair abilities and more 





It is no longer a matter of doubt that deodo- lift the extracted mineral to the surface; and than average perseverance, the next step is of 
risation or purification is quite practicable in when brought there he must understand the great importance and is one respecting which 


every locality ; and therefore no sewage should 
ever be permiticed to be discharged into existing 


further requisite work, as the coal will probably 
require screening, or washing, or manufacturing | 


some difference of opinion will exist. 
At eighteen a boy, if duly prepared, may 


streams without tlis purification, or it should be into coke, and the ore will require crushing, | either be at once placed in the office of a civil 
carried out to the sca, and there discharged, as washing, or smelting, or possibly all three | engineer for a period of four or five years’ pupil- 


is now proposed for the north side of London. 
The mechanical engineer deals with the most 


operations. 
In all these cases, and many others, such as | 


age, or he may be placed in a mechanical work- 
shop, or he may be sent to one of our great 


i , rone — . . . » | . aes 
varied and numerons subjects of all the branches | the collection of surface ironstone and other | universities ; and any one of these courses may 


of engineering. Th: 


thoroughly understand the means of producing and the working of lifts and inclined planes, the | as local convenience, or as the social position of 


‘y require that he should minerals, by railways and locomotive engines, | be the best under particular circumstances, such 


¢ 


mechanical powcr, and applying it to all the mining engineer has most important functions | parents may dictate. 


infinite variety of purposes for which it is now 
demanded. To this end he shou!d be master of 
the laws of motion and rest, of power and speed, 
of heat and cold, of liquids and gases. 

He must be familiar with the strength of 
materials under every variety of strain, the | 
proper proportions of parts, and the friction of 

urfaces. 


to perform, and special machinery to adapt or | 


invent; and relying on his judgment and skill | 
alone, the investment of large sums of money | 





‘for the development of the mineral wealth of | 


this country is annually made. 

I must not altogether omit a passing refer- 
ence to the scientific talent which of late years | 
has been devoted to artillery—its weapons of | 





It cannot be doubted that a period of twelve 
to twenty-four months may be very profitably 
spent in manufacturing work:, before passing 
into a civil engineer's office; but in that case 
the greatest possible care must be taken that 
the works selected are adapted in themselves to 
impart the desired information ; and that proper 
organisation exists for carrying out strict office 


He must apply existing tools, and contrive attack and works of defence; and I think we | discipline, regularity of attendance, and due 


new ones for his work, and know how to direct may fairly claim that it is mainly due to some | diligence ; and that assistance be giver: systema- 


power in the rais 





ig of weights, or for driving all of the able members of this Institution that this | tically to the pupil to enable him to cbtain all 


ixed achinery. or in prodneci - . . . ; . a * 
fixed machinery, or in producing locomotion on art has been placed on a new and vastly im-| the advanteges possible from his stay at the 


Jand or water. 

On railways he is responsible for the vast 
number of objects recuired in the machinery of 
erecting and repairing shops for the engines and | 


proved basis, and that as @ consequence a new | 
branch of the profession has been actually | 
created—artillery engineering. 

Having now enumerated in some detail the 





works. 

It is of the greatest importance to the future 
success of the engineer that during his profes- 
sional preparation he should continue his studies 


arriages, fo i¢ pumping a the ixed | 4 inti j i j ientifi j 
c ges, for the pumping and other fixed various descriptions of work which engineers are | of mathematics and scientific works relating to 


engines, and especially for the locomotive engine | 
itself, and for rolling and fixed plant generally. 

In connexion with docks, he is required to 
design the machinery for opening and closing 
the dock gates, working sluices, emptying grav- 
ing dock, or for working the cranes on the quays 
or in the sheds and warehouses, lid 

The mechanical engineer generally also exe- 
cutes the designs of the gas engineer, even when 
he does not originate the work which is in- 
trusted to him; and in this branch considerable 
chemical knowledge must be added to his me- 
chanical qualifications. 

For waterworks he designs and executes 
pomping-engines, sluices, valves, stopcocks, 


i 


called upon to carry out, I will next proceed to | 
point out the kind of preparation which, in my | 
opinion, is requisite to enable them to perform | 
their work in a proper manner. 
I am aware of the difficulty of the task, and | 
of the wide difference of opinion which exists on | 
the subject, but I feel unable to resist the oppor- 
tunity of bringing this question under the con- | 
sideration of the Institution, because I feel | 
convinced that at no period in the history of the 


profession has it been so important as at the | 


his profession, and also of modern languages. 
In the case of its being intended to send the 
boy to Cambridge or Oxford, it is indispensable 
that all preliminary professional work, such as 
practical knowledge of mechanics, mechanical 
drawing, surveying and levelling, should be 
mastered before going to the university, because 
it can scarcely be expected that he will submit 
to the drudgery of learning them after his re- 
turn from a three years’ university course, then 


at the age of, say twenty-two. Probably the best 


present time. Those who may not be disposed | plan will be to take him away from his scholas- 
ed se with my views may at least be led | tic studies somewhat earlier than eighteen, if it 
'y the cescription of them to throw new light on | be intended that he should go to the university, 


a subject which is of vital consequence. 


| and to take especial pains to make him accom, 
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| Oxford, taking a good degree, and completes his 
i studies as a pupil witha civil engineer,—probably 


j tained; but at the same time it cannot be 
+} doubted that it is a somewhat hazardous com- 


} determination on the part of the pupil to keep 
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plished in the preliminary work of the draughts- 
man, the surveyor, and the mechanic; so that 
‘when he has taken his degree and enters as a 
| pupil in a civil engineer’s office he will at once 
‘commence useful and interesting employment, 
and will not require more than three years’ 
| Pupilage. ; 
If arrangements can be so made, and assuming 
| a boy has worked well at school with his general 
| studies, and subsequently with his special stu- 
' dies; and if from the age of seventeen or eigh- 
teen he does justice to his opportunities in a 
good workshop, keeps up his knowledge of the 
modern languages, proceeds to Cambridge or 


such a course would constitute the best possible 
preparation and training which could be ob- 


bination, and can only be successful with great 


his future career always in view, and to prepare 
for it accordingly, both before going to the 
university, during his college career, and after 
he leaves it. 

With respect to the special preparation of 
young men, between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen or eighteen, several of the largest and 
best proprietary schools and colleges in this 
country have special classes and departments 
for the study of the applied sciences; and 
thence well-prepared pupils are annually sent 
out to commence their career with engineers, 





architects, and surveyors ; but still the character 
of this special preparation, in its theoretical ' 


be done to the best of his ability; and, after the 
pupil has become a skilful draughtsman, and is 
capable of taking out quantities of engineering 
works, and preparing detailed estimates methodi- 
cally arranged, he will then probably proceed to 
work out details of designs, and make calcula- 
tions of strengths and strains, and thus become 
of real value in the office, at the same time 
making real progress and rapid improvement 
for himself. 

He should avail himself of every opportunity 
of mastering the purpose and the principles of 
construction of the work brought to his notice ; 
both in the office and in execution; and he 
should ascertain the cost price of all the mate- 
rials and workmanship employed, separating the 
items into every minute detail; and he should 
continue this practice systematically with all 
works on which he is engaged. 

The information which, amongst much besides, 
should be obtained during pupilage, and which 
ig necessary to constitute a sound engineer, 
is,— 

Ist. A fair knowledge of the most fitting 
material for any given work, under any given 
circumstances. 

2nd. The power of designing any ordinary 
work with a maximum of strength and a mini- 
mum of material and labour. 

3rd. A knowledge of the means of ascertain- 
ing the cost price of any ordinary engineering 
work, 

The information or knowledge included in this 
brief enumeration may be called practical know- 
ledge, and it cannot be too often urged upon 
young engineers that theory and practice must 





poration under the Great Seal was obtained, the 
number amounted to 185 members. 

Telford continued to be the president until 
his decease occurred, which took place on 
September 2, 1834; and at that time the actual 
number of members on the books (as distinct 
from the number elected) was 200. 

Mr. James Walker, the second president, was 
elected to that post on January 20, 1835; and, 
after occupying the chair for ten years, he 
declined to allow himself to be again put in 
nomination, in consequence of a strong expres- 
sion of opinion from several inflential members, 
that a shorter period for the term of the office 
of president had become necessary. 

Accordingly, on January 27, 1845, Sir John 
Rennie was elected president, and served for 
three years. 

Since then the chair has been successively 
filled by Joshua Field, Sir William Cubitt, 
James Meadows Rendle, James Simpson, Robert 
Stephenson, M.P., Joseph Locke, M.P., George 
Parker Bidder, John Hawkshaw, and John 
Robinson McClean, each of whom has served 
for two years, the maximum time now allowed 
by the by-laws. 

It should be mentioned that, in the ordinary 
course of rotation, Isambard Kingdom Brunel 
would have succeeded Robert Stephenson, but 
Brunel requested that he might not then be put 
in nomination, owing to ill-health and the pres- 
sure of professional duties; and, unhappily, his 
early subsequent disease prevented any future 
opportunity being afforded him; which will 
always be a subject of regret in the annals of 
the Institution, that one so gifted and accom- 


branches, is not considered quite equal to that | always go together, hand in hand, and that they | plished should not have appeared on their list of 


of France or Germany for the civil engineer. 
It is true that nearly all continental nations 


are not only not inconsistent or conflicting, but | 
that they are necessarily united, and must both be | 


presidents. 
At the close of 1836, when the Institution had 


have an advantage over this country in the | fully developed in the same person before he | existed nineteen years, the number of members 
power which the nature of their Government can become a properly qualified “ civil engi- of all classes who had been elected was 369, and 


gives them of concentrating, in one recognised | 
official school for the preparation of civil! 
} 


engineers, all the best available talent of their | 
country. 


neer.” 

The period of pupilage should be from three | 
to five years, depending on the circumstances | 
which have been previously indicated, and, in | 


the number of those still remaining on the 
books was 252, or about five-sevenths of those 
elected. 

At the close of 1860 these numbers were 


This plan does not exist in our country, and addition to his attention to the office, and out- 1539 and 930 respectively, from which it appears 
on the whole we rejoice that it does not ; neither | door works, it will be well, while keeping up his that three-fifths of all those elected still be- 
does the inducement of Government employ- | preparatory studies, especially mathematics, that | longed to the Institution, being a decline of only 
ment form the chief stimulus to our exertion, he should improve his acquaintance with the one-seventh in the relative proportions after a 
for which we are also thankful; but at the same | French and German languages, and keep up his further existence of twenty-five years. 


time no good reason can exist why the oppor- | 


knowledge of their engineering literature, and | 


The average annual effective increase of mem- 


tunities of acquiring theoretical preparation in | also avail himself, professionally and personally,' bers and associates during the ten years from 


this country should be inferior to those of the | 
Continent: and I have the confident hope, from 
the anxiety which is now manifested to increase | 
the ranks of our profession, and the desire to | 
have the best possible preparation for it, that | 
even in the theoretical branches we shall shortly 
have to acknowledge no inferiority to any other 
nation. In the practical branches we are ad- 
mittedly superior. 

In drawing attention, however, to acomparison 
between our own and other countries, let me be 
guarded against the possibility of being under- 
stood to suggest that this theoretical equality 
ought to be obtained by any sacrifice whatever 
of our undoubted great practical knowledge; 
indeed, on the contrary, I think that the atten- 
tion to the greater opportunities which young 
engineers in this country enjoy, by reason of the 
number and character of our new public works, 
than is attainable in other countries, should be 
coustantly encouraged to the utmost possible 
extent, and that our old superiority as practical 
engineers should be ever maintained. 

We will now suppose that the general educa- 
tion and the special instruction have been com- 
pleted, the short probationary pupilage in 
workshops has been gone through, languages 
and mathematics kept up and improved, the 
university course in certain cases completed, 
and the period to have arrived for entering a 
civil engineer’s office. 

In selecting such office for a pupil, it is im- 
portant that it should be well organised and 
not be too large; that the engineer should be a 
comparatively young and rising man, and be 
accustomed to take pupils ; but these should be 
few in number, and bear some proportion to the 
number and extent of the works in usual course 
of construction under the engineer’s direction. 

It is not necessary to follow the pupil when 
once the engineer's office is entered with any 
detailed advice, because he is no longer a boy, 
unable to appreciate his position and duty ; we 
assume that he has been highly educated and 
Carefully trained, well knowing that his future 
Success or failure will depend on the degree of 
diligence in availing himself of the opportunities 
of acquiring knowledge during his pupilage. 


of the advantages offered by this Institution. 

In the case of the mechanical engineer, how- | 
ever, it will be seen that although all scholastic. 
and scientific training should be the same as} 
that previously described for all other branches, | 
the period of pupilage of the mechanical engi- 
neer must necessarily be passed chiefly in large 
workshops or manufacturing establishments. 

I propose now to consider in what manner | 
this Institution can be made available in the} 
preparation of this young engineer, and more 
useful to the profession generally; and as a first | 
step allow me, very briefly, to trace its history, | 
and refer to its present prosperity. 

It will be remembered that the Institution of | 





'1840 to 1850 was 25, and from 1850 to 1860 it 


was 27, the actual increase in 1859 and 1860 
being 37 in each year. In 1861 it was 20, and 
in 1862 the number was 57. 

The number of members of all classes on the 
books on November 30, 1865, were :— 






Honorary Members . 2 
Members . . . 436 
Associates... . 6389 
CRIN sircsatencnintonnsntaianensineninedimnnnee 8 

ON evicccstaanticeens 1,203 


or an effective increase in one year of 108 mem- 
bers of all classes. 
It will thus be seen that a steady annual in- 


Civil Engineers was established on January 2, | crease has been the characteristic of the Institu- 
1818, and Telford was formally installed presi-| tion from its commencement; and it may be 
dent, on March 21, 1820. | noted in this, the forty-eighth year of its exist- 

The origin of the Institution was very humble. | ence, that, when it had been established twenty- 

About the year 1816, Mr. Henry Robinson | four years, the number of members was nearly 

Palmer, who was then articled to Mr. Bryan| one-half of the present number. ; 
Donkin, suggested to Mr. Joshua Field the idea} The experience of the last few sessions shows 
of forming a society of young engineers for their | us clearly that we may expect the future rate of 
mutual improvement in mechanical and engi- | increase to be at least equal to the past, and the 
neering science. The earliest members were | attendance, on the Tuesday evening discussions, 
Mr. Palmer, Mr. Field, and Mr. Nicholas Mauds- | shows that the interest attached to the proceed- 
lay, to whom were shortly added Mr. James | ings of the Institution increases in at least an 
Jones, Mr. Charles Collinge, and Mr. James equal proportion with the augmentation of the 
Ashwell. ; numbers. 

When the society was constituted, onthe 2nd| It is now not uncommon to find our meeting- 
of Janrary, 1818, these six young men were joined | hall inconveniently crowded, and occasionally it 
by two others, Mr. Thomas Maudslay and Mr.) is altogether inadequate to accommodate the 
John T. Lethridge, with Mr. James Jones as | numbers who desire to be present ; and from the 
secretary, aud during the remainder of that year | public interest attached to some of the subjects, 
there was no increase in the number of the| many persons who desire to hear, or to take 
members, and the only additions were three) part in, the discussions, are now prevented by 
new members in 1819. | our restricted accommodation from doing so. 

In the following year, 1820, when Telford! For some years in the early history of ~s 
became president, there were thirty-two elec- | Institution it was a work of considerable diffi- 
tions. jeulty to keep the disbursements within the 
At the end of 1822, when the Institution bad | amount of the receipts, and except for the 
been established for five years, there had been | admirable and economical management of our 
fifty-four elections. |late secretary, and now honorary meanness 

Telford’s name gave a great impulse to the Mr. Manby, it is hard to know what difficulties 


progress of the Institution, which grew rapidly 
in importance under his fostering hand; so that, 
at the tenth year of its existence, at the close 
of 1827, there had been a total of 158 elections, 





The work in the office and in the field should 


and by June 3, 1828, when the charter of incor- 


we might not have experienced ; nor was it 
until the income became sutfticiently increased 
by the liberal donations of the council and other 
members, by trust-moneys and bequests and by 
the increase in its numbers, so as to be decidedly 
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in excess of the disbursements, that the Institu- 
tion was in a financial position to give increased 
accommodation and assistance to its members. 

It may be stated that during the last ten 
years the average increesse on the receipts has | 
been 10 per cent., whilst the increase in the dis- | 
bursements hes been only 20 per cent. ; and 
that the present amount of the realised pro- | 
perty of the Institution may be safely taken at 
25,0007, 

It will have been observed that considerable | 
improvements have been made in the library of 
the Institution, and in its arrangements and | 
facilities ; and no doubt the council and secretary 
will continue to give this important subject | 
their enrnest attention, and we may reasonably | 
expect that both the contents of the library and | 
its accessibility will be still further increased. 

It is, however, somewhat remarkable that a 
greater number of members do not avail them- 
selves of the additional opportunities of reference 
to the library which have been afforded them ; 
and this brings me at once to the consideration 
of the important question of the manner in 
which this Institution may be made more useful 
to its members. 

The state of the finances, as we have already 
seen, will prudently permit the expenditure of a 
larger annual sum than we now disburse, and 
therefore we are at full liberty financially to 
consider additional accommodation, even if it 
does involve some increase of expense; and I 
believe the library of the Institution would be 
far more valuable to the members if an arrange- 
ment could be made by which it might be kept 
open in the evenings for a certain number of 
days in the week, say until nine or ten o'clock. 
1 have ascertained that no practical obstacle to 
this extension of use exists, and that the addi- 
tional expense would not be considerable. 

Most of the members of the Institution are 
necessarily engaged in their ordinary daily pro- 
fessional duties during the only hours when the 
and it is 
obvious that it is only in the case of a special 
reference being required, or for some statistical 
purpose, that the library can be usefal to mem- 
bers generally under the present arrangement. 

I can say from my own experience, that I 
should have felt ita great boon, as a young man, 
to have had the opportunity of spending an 
hour or two in the evening occasionally, and of 
reading and consulting the rich record of pro- 
fessional learning and experience now collected 
in our library, and therefore I throw out this 
hint respecting the extension of the hours for 
reading. 

Another step might probably be taken with 
great advantage to students and engineers 
generally, viz., the systematic collection of good 
working drawings, specificationa, and contracts 
for im} ortant works in progress or completé d. 
and by facility being afforded for reference to 
them in the library, with permission to make 
tracings or copies. 


library is at present available to them ; 









There can be little doubt but engineers in 
large practice would supply or permit copies to 
be taken of their working drawings and epecifi- 
cations for this purpose; and in addition to this 
assistance with respect to drawings, it wonld 
not be difficult to obtain permission for the 
inspection of the works themselves during their 
execution, so that young engineers might have 
the opportunity, especially during the summer 
months, of secing works as they are carried ont, 
and comparing them with the drawings and 
specifications to which they have had access in 
the library. ? | 

I would also venture to suggest that, in 
addition to the greater accommodation which 
may be given to those using the Library by | 
extended time of access to it, and to the 
collection of working drawings and specifica. | 
tions, with arrangements for inspection of | 
practical works, a limited number of lectures | 
would be very valuable if given by members who | 
were especially conversant with any given sub- | 
ject, on other evenings than those of the ordinary | 
meetings during the session of the Institution. 

I now approach a question in connexion with 
the Institution and its functions upon which, in 
common with the profession generally, I confess 
I feel very strongly, and that is, the necessity of 
providing as soon as possible a build ng more 
commodious and more convenient than that 
which we now possess. | 

Our rapidly increasing numbers have already | 
reached the point when, as I have previously | 
stated, the theatre in which we are now | 
assembled is admittedly insufficient for the | 
accommodation cf those who wish to attend | 
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our discussions; and in addition to inadequate 
space, there are conditions inseparably attached 
to the present building which prevent this room 
being properly ventilated and rendered com- 
fortable. 


The other rooms of this building are also | 
totally inadequate for the ordinary purposes for | 


which they are required, and on the evenings of 


‘our annual conversazione especially, the crowding 


and discomfort are such as to repel many of 
our best friends from venturing to be present 
with us. 

With a proper building and well-arranged 
rooms, we shall also be able to have many 
objects of professional interest for our inspection 
and study, of which we are at present deprived 
—such as models of work and machinery, new 


‘articles, or new combinations, or, possibly, even 


a good museum. 

I hope, however, we shall shortly be in a 
position to consider a distinct proposal for a new 
building, worthy of the present position and the 
future requirements of the Institution. 

Having now frankly brought before the Insti- 
tution some of the more important matters 
which appear calculated to influence the future 
of the members of our profession, permit me to 
say, in conclusion, that I am not sanguine 
enough to expect that I shall accomplish more 
in this address than direct the thoughts and 
attention of my professional brethren to the 
subject, and induce others more able than myself 
to take it up. 

It cannot be doubted that the rapidly-increas- 
ing prominence and importance of our profession 
imposes upon us grave responsibility and the 
duty of vigilant watchfniness, so that the cha- 
racter of our members, and the success of our 
works, may be all that yreater knowledge, wider 
experience, and more cultivated taste ought to 
make them; and that every new work of im- 
portance may be better than that which has 
preceded it, and remain as a land-mark, of which 
all mey be proud. 

It is not now sufficient that an engineering 
work should be durable and free from failure, 
but, with our present means of study and of 
knowledge, it will be expected that our works 
should display in a satisfactory degree the 
qualities of fitness, economy, and taste, in ad- 
dition to that of durability. 

With deeper study and more complete prepara- 
tion, the love of our profession and pride in its 
noble works will become greater and greater in 
its students, and lead to that intense devotion 
and application which history teaches us has 
alone produced the greatest works in art and 
science ; and we cannot doubt that far greater 
triumphs remain to be, and will be, achieved, by 
those whom I now see before me, than have yet 
been realised by either ancient or modern en- 
gineers. 

Let us, however, bear in mind, amidst our 
exciting professional avocations, and in our in- 


teresting struggles to improve upon the past, | 


that we can never do better than imitate the 
example of the great and good men who have 
been removed from amongst us during the last 
few years, in the happy manner in which they 
succeeded in combining good personal feeling 
and friendship with professional rivalry, and in 
their high appreciation of this institution, and 
their interest in its prosperity and usefulness. 





THEATRICAL COMPLAINTS. 


Do we invent anything here in England ? 
Is not everything taken from something, or 
brought from somewhere? At any rate, every- 
thing theatrical? When we saw the pantomime 
at the New Surrey, we inwardly praised the 
property-people there for the artistic manner in 
which the fish-masks, so to call them, were 
formed, clever both in form and colour. The 
lobsters especially extorted our praise, notwith- 
standing the bad temper into which a vulgar 
curtain had thrown us. The 
dress of scales, too, in which some of the ladies 


| of the ballet are encased, destructive as it is of 


all elegance of form, seemed original and fresh. 
“Come,” muttered we, “there is some little power 
of invention at work here in England.” Not a bit 
of it. Going after to Astley's, close by (where, 
by the way, there is a remarkably brilliant 
transformation scene), on came some of the 
fishes, our friends the lobsters, and even the 
women in scales, clumsy as before. In the 
piece of Christmas nonsense at the St. James's 
oysters make their appearance. From Liverpool 


accounts reach us of well-made lobsters, iy , 
piece called ‘King Salmon ;” the same from 
other parts of this ingenious United Kingdom. 
and then looking for the real originator, y, 
find him a Frenchman in Paris! It is positively 
abominal : have we no invention, or is it cheaper 
to buy novelties abroad than to offer inducement 
to the right people in England to set their witg 
to work in this direction? It is bad enough to hare 
to take our drama second-hand, but surely we 
| might hope to be equal to providing the farniture 
and fittings. In the Drury-lane pantomime the 
| representatives of the metals, Copper, Pewter, 
Tin, and so on, are very cleverly designed ; by; 
| whether we are to go to Paris for their creator. 
‘or give praise to that Dickwynking who some 
| years ago acknowledged he had been led to ay 
|improvement in his line by some hints in the 
Builder, we may not venture tosay. Touching 
|Drury-lane, by the way, the repetition, night 
‘after night before the pantomime of so offensive 
'a farce as that called “ Husbands Beware” 
| cannot be condemned too loudly. In this pr. 
‘duction, which is as stupid as it is false, «ll the 
‘husbands introduced were indulging in vulgar 
gallantries, and were only to be retained at their 
/ homes by threats of exposure! At any time i: 
‘would be offensive; but to persist in acting i: 
at Christmas-time, with the house constantly 
one-third full of children, was positively mon. 
strous; and such is the state of theatrical criti. 
cism, such the connexion between dramatic 
critics, dramatists, and managers, at the present 
time, that no one has been found to express the 
opinion of the public on the subject. As if to 
make theatrical criticism of even less value thar 
it is now, an “enlightened British jury” has 
made a dramatic newspaper pay heavily for 
saying Mr. Emery did not know his part on the 
first night of the “ Watch Cry” at the Lyceum. 
The author of the piece said, on his oath, that 
the statement was correct: we say, without an 
oath, that most certainly we came away from 
the performance on the evening in question with 
precisely the same impression ; nevertheless, 
the sapient jury amerced the journal in damages 
and costs. If the truth may not now and then 
be told about actors, managers, and pieces, the 
public should leave off reading what is written of 
them. 











| BOULTON AND WATT.* 


Warvine all questions in dispute between Mr. 
Smiles and his critics, we shall here simply 
make the best use our limits will allow of the 
abundance of biographical matter which his new 
and able work contains, especially with regard to 
| Boulton, of whom much less is known than ot 
his more celebrated partner Watt, although 
| without Boulton there could scarcely have been 
| any Watt known to posterity as the inventor 0! 
| what Watt himself cursed irreverently as the 
“damned fire-engine,” which he would have 
|cast into the dust-hole, and never would have 
| realised without the generous helping-hand of 
Boulton, who bronght him out of the slough o 
despond, and placed him on the fair way * 
| fortune’s temple, where, eventually, they bet! 
lenjoyed their otiwm cum dig. till the close 0 
| their eventful lives. 
Matthew Boulton the younger, the subject o! 
|the memoir, was born at Birmingham, on the 
3:d of September, 1728. His father was amongst 
| the most interesting and prosperous of Birming: 
| ham manufacturers. He was a silver stampe! 
}and piecer, to which he added other branches 
, of manufacture, and these, afterwards, his 80 
| Matthew largely extended. 
| Little is known of Matthew’s early life be- 
yond that he was a bright, clever boy, and 8 
|general favourite with his companions. He 
received his education chiefly at a private 
academy at Deritend, kept by the Rev. Mr. 
| Ansted, under whom he acquired the rudiment 
of a good ordinary Englich education. Thovg? 
, he left school early for the purpose of following 
| his father’s business, be nevertheless continued 
| the work of self-instraction, and afterwards 8- 
quired considerable knowledge of Latin and 
| French, as well as of drawing and mathematics. 
| But his chief pleasure was in pursuing the study 
of chemistry and mechanics, in which he be 
|came thoroughly accomplished. Long after he 
| joined his father in business, he delighted ‘ 
| revert to his classical favourites. From an entry 
| sd 
* “Lives of Boulton and Watt, principally from the 
Original Soho MSS,” Py Samuel Smiles, London 
| Murray, 1865, 5 
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in his private memorandum-book of expenses at | and turned out large quantities of candlesticks, | time occupied with his invention at Glasgow— 


the age of about thirty, though then very eco- | 
nomical in other respects, we find him expending | 


urns, brackets, and various articles in ormolu. | 
From the first, Boulton aimed at establishing 


had a model constructed for experimental pur- 
poses, 2nd that this model was now with Frank- 


considerable sums in experiments on electricity, | a character for the excellence of his productions. , lin in London. 


and on one occasion laying out a guinea on a/| 
copy of Virgil, from which it appears that trade | 
had not spoilt his taste for either science or 
letters. 

Young Boulton appears to have engaged in 


They must not only be honest in workmanship, | 
but tasteful in design. He frequently went to | 
town for the express purpose of reading and 
making drawings of rare works in metal in the 
British Museum, sending the results down to 





business with much spirit. By the time he was| Soho. When rare objects of art were offered for 
seventeen he had introduced several important | sale, he endeavoured to secure them. He bor- 
improvements in the manufacture of buttons, | rowed antique candlesticks, vases, and articles 
watch-chains, and other trinkets; and he had in metal from the Queen, and from various 
invented the inlaid steel buckles which shortly | members of the nobility. He did not confine 
after became the fashion. 
exported in large quantities to France, whence over for the best specimens of handicraft as 
they were bromght back to England and sold | models for imitation; and, when he found them, 


as the most reeent productions of French | he strove to equal, if not to excel them in style | 
While ambitious of reaching the | 
contidence in his son’s discretion and judgment, | highest excellence in his own line of busimess, | 

partner so soon as he came of | he did not even confine himself to that, but was | 
age; and from that time forward he took almost | feeling his way in various directions outside of it. | 
Thus to his friend Wedgwood he wrote on oneecea- | 


ingenuity. 


The elder Boulton, having every | and quality. 
adopted him as a 


the entire management of the coneern. 
With a view to economy, Boulten, in course of | sion, that he admired his vases so much that he 

time, erected a steel-house of his own, for the |“ almost wished to be a potter.” At one time, 

purpose of making steel; and he frequently | indeed, he had serious thoughts of inni 





used it to convert the cuttings and scraps of the | the fictile manufacture; but he rested satisfied | 


1: . ¢ | ° . ° . 
small iron wares which he manufactured, into | with mounting in metal the vases which Wedg- 


ordinary steel, afterwards melting and convert- wood made. 
ing it into cast-steel in the usual way. 
From the earliest glimpses we can get of establish was the manufacture of clocks. It 
Boulton as a man of business, it would appear was one of his leading ideas, that artieles in 
to have been his aim to be at the top of what- common use might be made much better and 
rate Presens» of manufacture he undertook. cheaper than they were if manufactured on a 
e endeavoured to produce the best possible large scale with the help of the best machimery ; 
ee in regard of design, material, and work. and he thought this might be successfully done 
manship. Taste was i cing of clocks i ieces. 
S rater lie ” bad ad : vole en go ere pang esticme ta. oe Se 
everything that was gaudy, vulgar, and meretri- clocks could not find purchasers at his London 
cious. Boulton endeavoured to get rid of this ‘sale ; on which he wrote to his wife at Soho,— 
reproach, and aimed at raising the standard of ,, ; 
oka a Fibs’ : “4 I find philosophy at a very low ebb in London, and I 
taste in manufacture to the highest point. With | have bar “et Soneaia back my two fine clocks, which I 
this object, he employed the best artists to de- | will send to a market where common sense is not out of 
sign his articles, and the cleverest artisans to fashion. If I had made the clocks play jigs upon bells, 
manufacture them : re and a dancing bear keeping time, or if I had made a horse- 
"ae phew pres er : race upon their faces, I believe they would have had 
In 1759 Boulton’s father died, bequeathing to | better bidders. I shall therefore bring them back to Soho, 
him the considerable property whic and some time this summer will send them to the Empress 
property which he had F 
accumulated by his business. The year follow of Russia, who, I believe, would be glad of them.” 
ing, when thirty-two years of age, Matthew 
married Anne, the daughter of Mr. Luke Robin- 
son, of Lichfield. The lady was a distant rela- 
tion of his own. Considerable opposition was 
offered to gt — by the lady’s friends, on Boulton exerted himself to the utmost to produce 
account of Matthew Boulton’s occupation; but! articles of the highest excellence. Like his 
he pressed his suit, and, with good looks and a friend Wedgwood, he employed Flaxman and 
handsome presence to back him, he eventually | other London artists to design his choicer goods ; 
succeeded. He was now in a position to have but he had many foreign designers and skilled 
retired from business altogether; but a life of workmen, French and Italian, in his regular 
inactivity had no charms for him. He liked to employment. He attracted these men by liberal 
"rs pier in the 7 —— life, —— wages, and kept poe attached to him by kind 
ake his fall share in the world’s business. In- | and generous treatment. 
ceed, he hated ease and idleness, and found his) Before many years had passed, Soho was 
greatest pleasure in constant occupation, which | spoken of with pride, as one of the best schools 
he practised till his death, at the ripe age of | of skilled industry in England. Its fame ex- 
eighty-one. itended abroad as well as at heme, and when 
‘ aed, ae of ne from —_ 5 oa ——— came 4 pe | 
dete O engage in it more extensively. | they usually visited Seho as one o e nationg 
lle entertained the ambition of founding nf date. When the manufactory was complete and 
pa yay that should be the first of its kind,| in full work, Boulton removed from his house 
and serve as a model for the manufacturers of; on Snow-hil!l to the mansion of Soho (Fig. 2) 
his nei ghbourhood. His premises on Snow-hill, | which he had by this time considerably enlarged 
Birmingham, having become too small for his }and improved. There he comtinned to live until | 
purpose, he looked about him for 2 suitable spot | the close of his life, maintaining a splendid hospi- 
on which to erect more commodious workshops ; tality. Men of all nations and of all classes and 
and he was shortly attracted by the facilities | opinions, were received there by turns,— princes, 
ere to iby Seer ae a osama artists, authors, merchants, and | 
salts" oa famous Soho. 1g. &. poets. | 
— ie i two miles nee Birmingham, Boulton’s —— with Watt arose _ = | 
on the Wolverhampton-road. It is not in the| way. Want of water-power was one o 
parish of Birmingham, nor in the county less defects of Soho as ® mamufacturing esta- | 
Warwick, but just ever the Border, in the | blishment, and for a long time Boulton struggled | 
county of Stafford. Down to the middle of last with the difficulty. The severe summer droughts | 
oma bar — e giro stands was a, obliged _ to ag a ee uy 
- ’ only a& a rabbit-warren. | water-wheel. ~ e enormoss expe | 
_ Before removing to Soho, Mr. Boulton took horse-power,” he wrote to a friend, “ put me | 
into partnership Mr. John Fothergill, with the upon thinking of turning the mill by fire, and I) 
i oe open tam apnea made — ap a oe sub- | 
pers : r. Fothergi sessed a very | ject. n 1766 we find him engaged in a cor- 
limited capital, but he was <a of good Feespondence with Benjamin Franklin as to| 
Nene rand active habits of business, and had | steam power. Eight years before, Franklin had 
—— a considerable knowledge of foreign | visited Boulton at Birmingham and made his | 
markets, | ai “e. They were mutually pleased with 
Steps were immediately taken to open up new py par pon, A ste to ea during | 
Connexions and agencies at home and abroad; | Franklin’s stay in England, exchanging their | 
and a large business was shortly established ‘views on magnetism, electricity, and other sub- | 
— Saas the principal towns and cities of jects. When — ~~ to study the “ _ 
“drope, in filagree and inlaid work, livery and | engine,” that is, in fact, the steam-engine, with | 
tine — buckles, clasps, watch-chains, and | a view to its eee Franklin was one of 
‘rious kinds of ornamental metal wares. The the first whom he consulted. 
firm shortly added the manufacture of silver-| From their correspondence, it appears that, 
plate and plated goods to their other branches, | Boulton, like Watt—who was at about the same: 


During the same visit to London, he was 
more successful with the king and queen, who 
warmly praised and purchased his productions. 

Thus stimulated by royal and noble patronage, 


These buckles were himself to England; he searched the Continent | 


| Another branch of business that he songht to | 


A letter of Darwin to Boulton is preserved, 
without date, in which the Doctor lays before 
the mechanical philosopher the scheme of “a 
fiery chariot,” which he had conceived,—in other 
words, of a locomotive steam-carriage. He pro- 
posed to apply an engine with a pair of cylinders 
working alternately, to drive the proposed 
vehicle ; and he sent Boulton some rough dia- 
grams illustrative of his views, which he begged 
might be kept a profound secret, as it was his 
intention, if Boulton approved of his plan and 
would join him as a partner, to endeavour to 
build a model engine, and, if it answered, to take 
out a joint patent for it. But Dr. Darwin’s 
scheme was too crude to be capable of being 
embodied in a working model; and nothing 
more was heard of his fiery chariot. 
| Another of Boulton’s numerous correspondents 
about the same time was Dr. Roebuck, of Kinneil, 
| then oceupied with his enterprise at Carron, and 
about to engage in working the Bo’ress or Borrow- 
|stounness coa!-mines, of the results of which he 
was extremely sanguine. He also wished Boul- 
iton to join him as a partner, offering a tenth 
| share in the concern, and to take back the share 
if the result did not answer expectations. But 
Boulton’s hands were already full of business 
nearer home, and he declined the venture. 
Reebuck then informed him of the invention 
made by his ingenious friend Watt, and of the 
progress of the model engine. This was a sub 
ject calculated to excite the interest of Boulton, 
himself occupied in studying the same subject 
and he expressed a desire to see Watt, if he 
could make it convenient to visit him at Soho. 

It so happened that Watt had occasion to be 
in London in the summer of 1767, on the busi- 
ness connected with the Forth and Clyde Canal 
Bill, and he determined to take Soho on his way 
home. When Watt paid his promised visit, 
Boulton was absent; but he was shown over the 
works by his friend Dr. Small, who had settled 
in Birmingham as a physician, and already 
secured a high place in Boulton’s esteem. Watt 
was much struck with the admirable arrange- 
ments of the Soho manufactory, and recognised 
at a glance the admirable power of organization 
which they displayed. Still plodding we y 
with his model, and contending with the ‘ 
lanous bad workmanship” of his Glasgow arti- 
eans, he could not but envy the precision of the 
Soho tools and the dexterity of the Soho work- 
men. Some conversation on the subject must 
have occurred between him and Small, to whom 
he explained the nature of his invention; for we 
find the latter shortly after writing Watt, urging 
him to come to Birmingham and join partner- 
ship with Boulton and himself in the manufac- 
ture of steam-engines. 

We need not here go into any detail as to the 
various causes which prevented, for a consider- 
able time, the carrying out of this important 
arrangement; suffice it that what Watt regarded 
as the wreck of all his hopes,—the bankruptcy of 
his partner, Dr. Roebuck,—constituted the very 
turning point of his misfortunes ; for Mr. Boulton 
was a creditor of Dr. Roebuck, and accepted his 
two-thirds share in Watt’s engine patent ix lieu 
of 1,2001. which Roebuck owed him; and Watt, 
“ heart-sick”’ of his country, and determined to 
quit it, did quit it, but with very different pro- 
spects to those he anticipated. Soho was his 





vil- 


| destiny, and he arrived in Birmingham in May, 


1774, where he at once entered on a new and 
important phase of his professionc! career. 


Had Watt searched Europe through,” remarks Mr. 
Smiles, “probably he could not have found a man better 
fitted than Matthew Boulton for bringing his invention 
fairly before the world. Many would have thought it 
rash on the part of the latter, burdened as he was wit! 
heavy liabilities, to engage in a new undertaking of so 
specalative a character. Feasible though the scheme 
might be, it was an admitted fact that nearly all the ex- 

i ts with the models heretofore made had proved 
‘ailures. It is true Watt firmly believed that he had bit 
ua the right principle, and he was as sanguine as ever 
of the eventual success of his engine. But though i 
ventors are usually sanguine, men of capital do not take 
up their schemes on that account. Capitalists are rather 
disposed to regard sanguine inventors as visionaries, full 
of theories of what is possible rather than of well-celined 
plans of what is practicable and useful. o 

Boulton, however, amongst his many other gifts p 
sessed an admirable knowledge of character. 1s Judg- 
ment of men was almost unerring. In Watt he ha i 
recognised, at his first yisit to Soho, not only a man ol 
original inventive genius, but a plodding, earnest, intent, 
and withal an exceedingly modest man; not given to 
puff, but, on the contrary, rather disposed to underrate 
the merit of his inventions, Different though their cha- 
racters were in most respects, Boulton at once conceived 
a hearty liking for him. The one displayed in erfection 
precionly those qualities which the other wanted, Boulton 
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was a man of ardent and generous temperament, bold and 
enterprising, undaunted by difliculty, and possessing an 
almost boundless capacity for wor He was a man of 
great tact, clear perception, and sound judgment. More- 
over, he possessed that indispensable quality of perse- 
verance, without which the best talents are of compara- 
tively little avail in the conduct of important affairs. 
While Watt hated business, Boulton loved it. He had, 
indeed, a genius for business,—a gift almost as rare as 
that for poetry, for art, or for war. He possessed a mar- 
vellous power of organization. With a keen eye for de- 
tails he combined a comprehensive grasp of intellect 
While his senses were so acute, that when sitting in his 
office at Soho he could detect the slightest stoppage or 
derangement in the machinery of that vast establishment, 
and send his message direct to the spot where it had oc- j 
curred, his power of imagination was such as enabled him | 
to look clearly along extensive lines of possible action in 
Europe, America, and the East. For there is a poetic as 
well as a commonplace side to business; and the man of 
business genius lights up the humdrum routine of daily 
life by exploring the boundless region of possibility 
wherever it may lie open before him.” | 

Our readers know too well the upshot of this 
truly providential union of requisite opposites, 
to require us here to inquire into it. The grand 
result was what Mr. Boulton had long had in 
view before he met with Watt,—the supply of 
Power to the whole world of men. Watt was 
the good genius to whom the world owes it, but 
Boulton was the good genius of Watt. 

As the firm of “ Boulton & Watt’’ became in- 
firm only with advancing years, they looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the prospect of their two 
eldest sons—Matthew Robinson Boulton and 
James Watt, junior—joining them in the business 
they had established, and relieving them of the 
greater part of their anxieties and labours in 
connexion with it. Both were young men of in- 
telligence and character, carefully educated, 
good linguists, and well versed in practical! 
science. We find many references to the educa- 
tion of the two young men in the letters of 
Boulton; few or none in those of Watt. The 
former alike attracted young people and was 
attracted by them, entering heartily into their 
pursuits; the latter was too much absorbed by 
study, by inventions, and by business, to spare 
time for the purpose. Besides, he was, lke his 
countrymen generally, reserved and undemon- 
strative in all matters relating to the feelings 
and affections. 

The infusion of young blood had the effect of 
imparting new vigour to all the branches of 
manufacture at Scho, and at the same time of 
relieving the senior partners from a considerable 
amount of labour and anxiety. 

On the dissolution of the original partnership 
between Boulton and Watt at the expiry of the 
patent in 1800, Boulton was seventy-two years 
old, and Watt sixty-four. The great work of 
their life had been done, and the time was ap- 
proaching when they must needs resign into 
other hands the great branches of imdustry 
which they had created. Watt, though the 
younger of the two, was the first to withdraw 
from am active share in the concerns of Soho. | 
He could searcely be said to taste the happiness 
of life umtil he had cast business altegether 
behind him. It was far different with Benlton, 
to whem active occupation had become a second 
nature. He himself was accustomed to say that 
he must either “ rub or rust; and as the latter 
was Contrary to his nature, he rubbed on to the 
end, continuing to take an active interest in the 
working of the great manufactory which it had 
been the ambition of his life to build mp. 

We cannet better conclude this hasty eketch 
than by emee more quoting from Mr. Smiles’s 
interesting velume, which we strongly recom- 
mend for gemeral pernsal.* ‘‘ Matthew Boulton 
was, indeed, a man of truly noble nature. Watt, 
than whom none knew him better, was accus- 
tomed to speak of him as ‘the princely Boul- 
ton.’ He was generous and high-souled, a lover. 
of truth, henour, and uprightness. His graces | 
were embodied in a manly and noble person. | 
We are informed through Dr. Guest that on one | 
rae when Mr. Boulton’s name was men- | 
tioned in hi ‘ ene 7 
‘the ablest rt can ca” decane 
being repeated to Dr. Edward Johnson, a courtly 
man, he said,—‘ As to his ability, other persons 
can better judge. But 1 can say that he was 
the best mannered man 1 ever knew.’ The ap- 
preciation of both was alike just and charac- 
teristic, and has since been confirmed by Mrs. | 
Schimmelpenninck. She describes with admi- | 
ration his genial manner, his fine radiant coun- 
tenance, and his superb munificence :—‘ He was | 
in persen tall, and of a noble appearance ; his | 
temperament was sanguine, with that slight | 
mixture of the phlegmatic which gives calmness | 


; 


is It is illustrated with numerous engravings, some 
of which we are enabled to reproduce, See p. 64. 


| Jones, the City architect. 





and dignity ; his manners were eminently open 
and cordial; he took the lead in conversation ; 
and, with a social heart, had a grandiose man- 
ner, like that arising from position, wealth, and 
habitual command. He went about among his 
people like a monarch bestowing largesse.’”” 

When Boulton was carried to his last resting- 
place in Handsworth Church, of which we give 
illustrations, six hundred of his workmen fol- 
lowed the hearse, and there was scarcely a dry 
eye amongst them, 





THE MEMORIAL DRINKING-FOUNTAIN, 
ST. MARGARET’S, WESTMINSTER. 


Tus fountain is being erected at the corner 


of Great George-street, Westminster, at the sole 
expense of Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., and is | 


dedicated by him to the memory of his father, 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, bart. ; and those who with 


him advocated in Parliament the emancipation | 


of the slaves in the British colonies, and whose 
names will be inscribed upon some part of this 
memorial. 

The base is an octagonal structure, about 12 ft. 
in diameter, having open arches on the eight 
sides, supported on clustered shafts of polished 
Devonshire marble, around a large central shaft, 
with four massive granite basins. The whole of 
the stonework and sculpture has been executed 
by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. Surmounting the 
pinnacles at the angles of the octagon, will be 
eight figures of bronze, representing different 
rulers of England; the Britons represented by 
Caractacus, the Romans by Constantine, the 
Danes by Canute, the Saxons by Alfred, the 
Normans by William the Conqueror, and so on, 
ending with Queen Victoria. Hitherto in the 
covering of spires, lead or slates have been 
almost exclusively used. The objection to lead 
is its black and sombre hue, when exposed to 
the atmosphere of London, as illustrated by the 
spires of Wren’s churches, while slate from its 
flatness is wanting in shadow, and produces an 
effect of thinness. It will be sought in the pre- | 
sent structure to obviate these objections, by 
the use of plaques of iron, with raised patterns 
giving shadow, while colour will be imparted by 
the surfaces being enamelled. The enamel being 
composed of materials resisting the acids con- 
tained in the smoky atmosphere, a permanent 
mode of colouring, it is supposed, will be ob- 
tained at the same time that the iron is 
served from oxidation. The Skidmore Art 
Manufacture and Constructive Iron Company 
are introducing this new feature in constructive 
appliances. We understand they have erected 
furnaces for ornamental enamelling for railway 
roofs, interiors of domes, &c., so as to produce a 
light durable covering, with ornamental colour. 

The drinking-fountaim has been exeeuted from 
the designs of Mr. 8. 8. Teulon, of Craig’s-court, 
Charing-cross, and when eompleted will have 
cost upwards of 1,2001, exclusive of the water 
supply, which is undertaken by the Metropo- 
litan Drinking-Fountaim Association. The total 
height from the pavement to the summit of the 
cross will be 45 ft. The stonework is up 
ready for the roof. 











THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. | 


Ar the last Court of Common Council, Deputy 
Fry, the chairman of the Holborn Valley Im- 
provement Committee, brought forward a report 
from that committee in reference to this im- 
provement, and for authority to engage such 
professional assistance for carrying out the same 
as may be deemed advisable for the prompt and 
efficient execution of the works. 

The town clerk read the report in question. It 
extended to very great length, but the material 
points contained in it may be briefly stated. The 
committee reported that they took steps to ob- 
tain tenders from some leading firms for the 
erection of the viaduct, and five such tenders 
were sent in, the lowest of which was 239,0001., 
and the highest 245,000]. It appeared that the 
original Parliamentary estimate for the cost of 
the viaduct was only 53,0001., which was subse- 
quently increased to 110,0001., and the com- 
mittee, finding this enormous discrepancy, de- 
clined to accept any of the tenders. They called 
in the assistance of Mr. Haywood, the engi- 
neer to the Commissioners of Sewers, and he 
had some communications with Mr. Horace 





| already been consulted in reference to the pro. 
| posed improvements at Holborn-hill, and had 
prepared a plan for the viaduct, which he esti. 
| mated would not cost more than 110,0001. After 
/a good deal of conference it appeared that these 
| gentlemen could not agree upon the matter, and 
'the committee resolved upon referring the two 
|plans to some eminent engineer. Mr. Joseph 
| Cubitt was selected. Mr. Cubitt appeared to 
' give a decided preference to the plan proposed 
| by Mr. Haywood, and expressed his opinion that 
| it could be erected for the sum mentioned by that 
| gentleman, namely, 110,000. In the course of 
|the subsequent proceedings, a resolution was 
| come to that Mr. Haywood and the City archi- 
| tect should act together in reference to the con. 
|templated work, with power to call in Mr, 
Cubitt as consulting engineer; but Mr. Haywood 
positively declined to agree with this proposi- 
tion. Mr. Haywood also stated that he had ob. 
| tained an estimate from an eminent and wealthy 
firm, and one that had never failed to carry out 
any contract undertaken by them, of the cost of 
the viaduct he proposed to erect; and the 
amount for which they had agreed to complete 
| the work and keep the viaduct in repair for one 
'year was 109,624/.; and he undertook, if the 
work was entrusted solely to him, that it should 
be carried out upon this footing. 


| Deputy Fry moved that the report be agreed to. 


Mr. M‘George moved as an amendment, to 
add the following words to the report :—‘“ That, 
considering the reference to Joseph Cubitt, esq., 
engineer, and his report on the subject, the Im- 
provement Committee be imstructed to make 
such an engagement as they may deem advisable 
with Mr. Haywood, architect of the Sewers Com- 
mission, for the construction of the structural 
part of the viaduct.” 

The amendment, after a lengthy discussion, 
was carried. 

The report, with the amendment added, “ and 
that it be referred baek to the committee for 
execution,” was then put as a substantive 
motion, and carried by a large majority. 





HOME ACCOMMODATION FOR 
THE WORKING AND INDIGENT CLASSES 


Ar a meeting of the department of Beonomy 
and Trade of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, held at the Seciety’s 

Rooms, Adam-street, Adelphi,—Mr. Chadwick, 

president of the department, in the ehair,— the 

subject of “ Home Accommodation to the Work- 
ing and Indigent Classes in Great Towns” was 
introduced. ‘There was a large attendance. 

Mr. Thomas Beggs, in a paper which he read, 
he dwelt upon the consequences of tpresent in- 
sufficient accommodation for the working classes, 
particularly in large towns, and referred to the 

| various land and building societies which have 
from time to time sprung into existence. Coming 
‘to the freehold land and building societies, Mr. 
| Beggs said, —“I believe that here is the power, 
in an advanced stage of development, that wi!! 
meet to a large extent the evil of defective 
dwellings and overcrowding in our large citics. 
These societies have origimated among the 
people, and to a considerable extent have been 
supported, and, in some degree, have been 
managed by them. Leasehold houses are genc- 
rally built upon leasehold Jamd,and the tendency 
is to carry a system of seamping throngh the 
whole operations. The interest of the builder is 
temporary and not permament. As a corrective 
to this and many other evils springing from it, 
1 wish to give facilities to all classes to become 
proprietors of their own houses, having the 
house and the land upon which it: stands in one 
freehold.” 

Mr. T. T. Taylor, of Bristol, proposed “ that 
an Act of Parliament be obtained to empower a 
board, or commission, as shall be deemed most 
advisable, to undertake the work ; such districts 
of each town as are properly to be described as 
‘ pestilential’ to be purchased from the present 
landlords and ground landlords, under compulsory 
powers—the price to be determined by an average 
|of three years’ rating; such districts to be 
| gradually rebuilt with streets of lodging-houses, 
| constructed on the plan which may be deemed 
to unite every sanitary condition—drainage, air, 
light, and water supply—at the most economical 
rate ; the money for the purchase and subsequent 
buildings to be lent by Government at a small 
interest, according to an Act now in force but 
never used (c. 34 of the 14th & 15th Vict), 








Mr. Haywood had 


which empowers the Public Loan Commissioners 
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to lend money for the erection of lodging-houses 
for the poor; the buildings, when completed, to 
be sold, and the Government repaid within 
twenty years.” 

Mr. Robinson remarked that overcrowding was 
getting worse from day to day, and suggested as 
a remedy the formation of a company under the 
limited liability principle, one portion of the 
shares of which might be paid at the rate of 6d. 
a week, thus enabling the working classes to 
become shareholders, and another portion to be 
paid up by calls much more rapidly, so as to 
commence operations at once. 

Mr. Webster proposed that the communications 
of Messrs. Beggs, Taylor, and Robinson should 
be received, adopted, and circulated. 

Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., seconded the pro- 
position. He thonght that the time had come 
when some effort should be made to remove the 
plague-spots which existed in London. He 


suggested that a committee should be formed to | 


discuss the matter and put it fairly on its legs. 
After some further discussion, in which Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., Mr. Locke, M.P., the 
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in private schools, had been taught by or under | girders rest on wrought-iron trussed beams, five 


the superintendence of the head master. The | feet deep, the top and bottom flange of which 
honours, &c., gained this year were greater than }are connected with a number of upright and 
those on any previous occasion, and comprised | diagonal braces. At the time of the accident 
1 national medallion, 1 national honourable | the arches were approaching completion, all the 
mention, 23 local medals, 3 honourable men- | bays having been placed, but none of them were 
tions, 24 loeal prizes, 38 highest marks in the | quite finished. 
2nd grade examination, 6 second marks in ditto,| As far as can be ascertained at present, the 
34 prizes in the Ist grade examination, 47 passes | disaster occurred through the failure of the 
in ditto, and 10 slate prizes. The committee | lorgitudinal trussed girder reaching from the 
considered the works executed during the year | seventh to the eighth column of the central row 
to be of a far higher character than those pre-|of pillars. This girder, as well as that in the 
viously produced. | eighth bay, being 10 ft. longer than the others, 
A School for Keighley.—The committee of the | had been made considerably stronger, and it 
Keighley Mechanics’ Institute, desiring to meet | is consequently difficult to account for the 
the wants of the Institution and the town/| fracture. The contractors for the roof are 
generally, in providing a new building, which | Messrs. R. & J. Rankin & Co., of Liverpool ; while 
shall include suitable class-rooms, club-room, | Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, of Strangewavs, are 
library and reading-room, school of art, public | the contractors with the railway companies for 
hall, &c., convened a meeting (which was held | the alterations, and they are executing the tim- 
in the reading-room of the Institute), to consider | ber, slate, glass, and lead work of the roof for 
and devise the best means by which such a} Messrs. Rankin. ‘ihe loss, including the damage 
building could be erected. The meeting was /|done to engines and carriages, will amount to 


| numerously attended, and it was resolved “ That | several thousands of pounds. 


Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Alderman Waterlow, | a building be erected suitable for the institution | 


Mr. Chas. Buxton, M.P., and others took part, 
the motion of Mr. Webster was unanimously 


agreed to ; and on the motion of Mr. Locke, M.P., | 


a special committee was appointed to take the 
question into consideration, report thereon, and 
take any steps with reference thereto that they 
may think proper. The names of the committee 


| at a cost of from 6,0001. to 7,0001.;” and “ that | 





the building should provide the accommodation | 


mentioned.” A committee was then formed, COMPETITIONS. 


/and to it was entrusted the duty of preparing a | 


are the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Torrens, | 


M.P., Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Alderman Waterlow, 
Mr. Hare, Mr. Beggs, and Mr. Hawes, with 
power to add to their number. 





SCHOOLS OF ART. 
The Halif: I School.- 


} 


The annual meeting of 
this school has just been held. 


Mr. E. Akroyd, 


general scheme, which is to be submitted toa, Newcastle Cemetery.—The first premium for 
general meeting of the members. buildings has been awarded to Messrs. Bellamy 
The Kidderminster School of Art.—The annual & Hardy, Lincoln. The second for buildings, 
meeting of this school has been held in the | Mr. Stallwood, Scarborough. The first premium 
music-hall, Kidderminster. The floor and gal- | for laying out grounds, Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy. 
lery were filled, and amongst those present The second for laying out grounds, Mr. Miller 
were—the Earl and Countess of Dudley, Lord Newcastle. The works are to be commenced at 
Lyttelton, Mr. H. W. Foley, M.P., and Mr. A. once under the direction of the successful com- 
Talbot (mayor of Kidderminster). The Ear] of petitors. 
Dudley presided. The report for the past year) Neepsend Church, 


Sheffield. — Designs hav: 


| stated that there had been a satisfactory rate of been submitted to the committee of the Church 


M.P., who presided, said the institution was in | 


a satisfactory condition, so far as the education 
of the students was concerned, but financially, 
the state of the school was deplorable. It was 
in debt, and an increase of subscribers was in- 
dispensable, if the school was to be maintained. 
Though he was a strict political economist, he 
apprehended that education was one of those 
things that was pot altogether self-supporting. 
It was not so amongst the wealthier classes, for 
both the public schools and the universities de- 
pended very much on the endowments left by 
previous generations. It would, therefore, be 
hard indeed if these schools of art should be 
elected for an experiment in political economy 
and driven to the necessity of self-support before 


| for carpeting which hung against the walls. He of London. 


‘creditable, but gave great promise. 


| given that year or not. 


they had created the taste for art which they | 


were intended to teach. It was the more im- 
portant that aid should be obtained from Govern- 
ment from the fact that nobody saw the necessity 


| 


for raising the standard of art-culture. He! 


thought, even looking at the question from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point of view, he 
could show that these grants in aid of art were 
self-supporting. Mr. Stansfield, M.P., made some 


| prosperity. 


remarks as to the administration of schools of | 


| progress during the past twelve months. The Extension Society in Sheffield for a new church 


chairman distributed the prizes to the successful to be erected at Neepsend, by the following 
students. In course of his speech he said, architects :—Messrs. Flockton & Abbot, Messrs. 
that in going round the designs with the com- Blackmore & Mitchell Withers, and Mr. Fletcher, 
mittee, he could not but be struck with those all of Sheffield; and Mr. Thomas Charles Sorby, 
The committee have selected that 
found Sir John Pakington’s prize for an original by the last-named gentleman, and immediate 
carpet design had induced eight or ten pupils to steps will be taken towards the erection of the 
compete. Two were selected, and both, con- building. 

sidering the ages of the students, were not only The Reading New Workhouse. — Plans for 
Bat when the workhouse, to be erected in the Oxford-road, 
he noticed that these works were produced by were recently sent to the Board of Guardians by 
the offer of a prize, such as Sir John Pakington six architects of this town, and the Poor Law 
gave, he confessed he was sorry that every year Inspector, on his last visit, selected two, one 
they had not got as many competitors. He should executed by Mr. Woodman, and the other by 
be glad to see at least a dozen competitions for Messrs. Brown, expressing, however, his prefer- 
designs in carpets, whethera particular prize were ence, on several grounds, for Messrs. Brown’s 
He was informed that plan. The Board have finally selected Mr. 
there were thirty-six youths now placed out in| Woodman’s plan. 

the town, and who would not have been so well 

placed except from their instruction at that ee ee 

school. His lordship referred to the chemistry 
class which had been established, and said if 
they could combine this new with the old fea- 
ures, the could not but think that the Kidder- 
minster School of Art had before it a day of 





PROPOSED ST. PANCRAS STATION Ol! 
THE MIDLAND RAILWAY, LONDON. 
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Ir the selected design be carried out,—M 
Scott’s,—the station and hotel will form tl 
largest modern pile in the metropolis in t 
Pointed style, after the Houses of Parliament. 


ae 


e 





art. The schools, he said, were about ninety | 
in number ; the scholars were between 16,000 MANCHESTER. 
and 17,000, and of these perhaps 9,000 were 

artisans; the total amount of voluntary sub-| A Part of the roof of the London Road Station 
scriptions was not more than 2,500l. annually; | fell on the afternoon of Monday last, and un- 
and of that sum not more than one-half was | fortunately caused the death of two men and 
subscribed by the manufacturers of the country ; | injuries to about thirty others. The greater part 
and the total amount of their subscriptions had | of the work had been finished, and nearly all 
rather decreased of late years than otherwise. | that remained to be done was the completion of 
He grudged no amount of money which was | the roof. This isa glazed structure, supported 
voted for educational purposes, if he was satis- | by iron pillars and girders, and is situated imme- 
fied as to the method of its application; but he| diately to the east of the Companies’ offices, 
should very much doubt if they were in a posi- | which front London-road, and over the lines of 
tion to make a farther demand upon the State | rails. Two designs were originally prepared, 
with reference to the subject of art-education. | one proposing that the area should be covered by 
But if they were to do so, and if they were to, one large arch, and the other proposing two 
call upon his honourable colleague and himself | arches or spans. On the recommendation of an 
to endorse their appeal, he should like to ask | engineer in London the latter plan was adopted, 
them to strengthen their hands and enable them |and the erection was commenced. The roof 
to go to that Department with a case so good | extends from the station facade eastwards a 
and strong that they should not be inclined to 


| distance of about 213 yards, and its width is 65 
take a refusal. The town must begin to recog- | yards. Lengthwise the roof (two spans in 
nise its own duty in this movement. 


FALL OF RAILWAY STATION ROOF, 


He would | width) is divided into eight bays or sections, 
venture to say that, if the town would support | six of which are severally about 78 feet long, and 
this institution, add to its attraction, and make the remaining two 88 feet each; and it was 
some vigorous immediate effort, they should be supported hy 27 iron pillars, 27 feet in height, 
able to go with a clear conscience and a strong | divided into three rows, two of which are ranged | 
case, and call upon the central Department and | on the sides of the station, while the other row 
the Government to do their part. The report! is at the junction of the two spans over the 
for the year ending Junc, 1865, stated that the | centre of the space occupied by the rails. The 
large number of 146 students in the central | highest point of each arch is 64 feet from the 
school, 772 students in public, and 275 students \ level of the rails. The transverse iron principal. | 


| clock-tower, 30 ft. on the side, is finished with 


The hotel portico is in a line with the road 
footway, and leads into a vestibule with a lofty 
groined roof. The combined fagade of the hotel 
and station will comprise the hotel, a carved 
side on the approach leading up to the station, 
and the front of the station itseif, which recedes 
considerably from the roadway. The total 
length of the frontage will be about 500 ft., and 
the curved frontage of the hotel will give nearly 
100 ft. more,—that is, about 600 ft. in all. The 
front will be of brick, with stone dressings. The 


' frontage will be 90 ft. in height to the parapet, 
' and about 120 ft. to the ridge of the roof. ‘The 


chief features in the design are the clock-tower, 


'at the King’s-cross end; the hotel principal 


front; and the two oriel bays on the station 
front carried the whole height of the wall. The 

} 
octagonal turrets, and surmounted by a spire, 
the total height of which is about 250 ft. The 
hotel front has also a tower on the outer corner 


‘about 90 ft. high, and has a high truncated roof 
| with an ornamental cresting. 


The approach t 
the station is by an incline from the side of the 
hotel entrance, along the concave side and the 
straight frontage of the building. There will be 
two carriage-ways for entrance and exit, which 


‘pierce the front by wide and _ lofty pointed 
| arches, the height of two stories of the building, 


the carriage-entrances flanked by narrower and 
lower arches on each side for foot passengers. — 
The hotel will contain a coffee-room, about 
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110 ft. long by 33 ft. wide, on the ground-floor, 
with its front to the station entrances. The | 
ends of the room will be semicircular, and the | 
one side convex; the other, parallel to it, con- | 
cave in surface. The cost, if the design be | 
completely carried out, will probably be consider- 

ably above 300,0001., instead of something below 
it, as we stated originally.* 

The roof of the station, designed by Mr. W. H. | 
Barlow, will have the large span of 240 ft. clear, | 
and will be 690 ft. long and 100 ft. in height to | 
the ridge above the level of the rails. The main | 
ribs spring from massive brick piers at the level | 
of the platforms. The horizontal thrust of the | 
arch is resisted by some of the wrought-iron | 
cross girders carrying the station-floor, which | 
girders are securely connected to the ribs at | 
their springing; thus forming ties between the | 
feet of each rib, below the level of rails and | 
platforms. The curve of the ribs is of two) 
radii of 160 ft. and 57 ft., meeting at an angle in 
the centre, so forming a pointed arch. 

The level of the platforms is about 23 ft. above 
the level of St. Pancras-road. A store is formed 
underneath the whole of it. The framework of | 
the roof is of wrought iron, with the exception 
of cast-iron ornamental bases to the main ribs. 
These ribs are 29 ft. 4 in. from centre to centre, 
and 6 ft. deep, and have three intermediate ribs 
between them at equal distances apart, carried 
at every 18 ft. 6 in. by trussed purlins between 
the main ribs. The lower sides of the roof are 
to be covered with slates on boarding, while the 
centre portion will be glass, “ridge and furrow,” 
skylight at right angles to the ridge, 152 ft. 
wide, extending nearly the entire length of the 
roof, 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Tue Moniteur publishes regularly the state of 
the works at the Champ de Mars, for the Exhi- 
bition of 1867. The progress is very favourable, 
and there is every reason to expect that the 
earthwork aud masonry contractors will have 
completed their contracts before the specified 
time. On the 15th inst., the cube of the em- 
bankment amounted to 80,000 métres, and that 
of the foundations to 100,000 métres. The total 
earthworks for obtaining a level site for the 
building and levelling the Champ de Mars, are 
consequently 180,000 cubic métres up to the 
above date. More than half the masonry for the 
foundations, the sewers, and subterranean venti- 
lation channels were executed. The cube of the 
masonry completed up to the 15th of January, is 
160,000 métres. The lower pieces of the metal 
framework are beginning to be laid, and towards 
the end of February, the first of the metallic 
arches, which are to form portion of the monu- 


mental part of the building, will be put in place. 








THE IMPROVED VALUE OF PROPERTY 
IN BROMPTON. 


Thurloe-square.—At the Sheriffs’ Court, Red 
Lion-square, last week, a compensation case, 
showing the improved value of house property 
in Brompton, “ Hoofstetter 7. The Metropolitan 
Railway ” was heard before Mr. Humphreys, the 
Coroner, and a special jury. Mr. Karslake, Q.C. 
(with whom was Mr. Marriott), appeared for the 
claimant, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Holloway repre- 
sented the company. The claim as made was 
5,2501. for a house,52, Thurloe-square, Brompton, 
of which he obtained a lease in 1844. The 
company had offered 3,000l. and as it was 
refused the cause came before the Court. For 
the claimant the estimate was about 3,6001., and 
the rental value was about 180/. a year. It was 
stated that rents had enormously increased of 
late years, and the Museum at Kensington had 
added to the value of houses in the neighbonr- 
hood. Mr. Hoofstetter was 72 years of age, 
an invalid, suffering from bronchisl uaffecticn 
and for several months was confined to his house. 
He was very much annoyed at leaving the house, 
as he could only freely breathe in the locality, 
and had succeeded in getting another house, No. 
24, in the same square, which was on the eastern 





* The following were the estimates of the eevers] erchi- 
tects who were invited to take part in the competition :— 


G. G. Scott, B.A., 316,000/.; Hine & Evaus, 255,000/, ; 
T. C. Sorby, 245, ; BE. M. Barry, A R.A., 236,4 
Walters & Barker, 190,000/ Owen Jor 187 0004, ; 
G. §8. Clarke, 164,500/ F. P. Cockerell, 125,00 H 
Lloyd, 150,040/ Iackwood & Mawson, 155,7¥2/ H. 
Darbishire, nit liuaic, 


side, while the old house was on the north- 
western side. For the company evidence was 
given that the new house was on the best side, 
notwithstanding the back opened to a mews and 
a public dunghill. Mr. Lloyd ridiculed the claim 
as preposterous and extravagant. The jury 
assessed the compensation at 3,100I. 
Alfred-place West.—On another occasion, at the 
same Court (“Allum v.The Metropolitan Rail- 
way”), Mr. J. A. Russell appeared as counsel for 
the claimant, and Mr. Lloyd for the company. 
The property was leasehold at Alfred-place West, 
and had been taken by the company for their 
extension line. It was purchased in 1850 for 
8501., and the claim made on the company was 
1,9801. The rent was 851. ayear. It was ad- 
mitted that property at Brompton had increased 
in value, was increasing, and was likely to 
increase. On the part of Mr. Allum the valuers 
estimated the value of that gentleman’s interest 
at between 1,5001. and 1,6001. It was stated 


On the} 


present with us this day. What more fitting re. 
presentatives of Englishmen could be found than 
the prudent but energetic Locke, and the modest 
but lion-hearted Brassey ? Amongst civil engi. 
neers, and in the annals of the Institution, the 
name of Locke will ever occupy a distinguished 
position ; and I believe the record of this day’s 
proceedings will be memorable as long as a great 
and useful man continues to be appreciated by 
England and Englishmen.” 








ANTWERP ARCHILZOLOGICAL CONGRESS, 


Tue following questions for discussion are 
amongst those set down for the Archwological 
congress which is to take place at Antwerp in 
August of the present year :—What measures can 
Governments be asked to take in order to the pre. 
servation of public monuments? An exposition 
is invited of the legal enactments in force in Bel. 





| that the house was worth 1201. a year. 


part of the company this was ridiculed, and|gium, and other countries, for such purposes. 
several valuers were called, and their estimate | What was the origin of the Pointed style of 
was between 1,200]. and 1,3001. Mr. Lloyd, in | architecture; and what were the influences which 
summing up the evidence given on the part of the | led to its introduction in Belgium? What were 
company, declared that the claim was most|the special conditions which contributed to 
extravagant. le was quite aware that property | modify that style in Belgium, France, England, 
in the metropolis had greatly increased, but ina Germany, Holland, and Italy? What are the 
few years there would be a collapse, and it would | principles which should direct the restoration of 
go down faster than it had gone up. He sub- | ancient monuments constructed at various pe- 
mitted that 1,2901., including the 10 per cent. | riods and in different styles? What were the 
for compulsory sale, was ample compensation. | causes of the development of the fine arts in 
Persons were not to make a profit out of com-| Fianders during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
panies because they had property. Mr. Russell centuries; and what was the effect of that 
having addressed the Court, the assessor placed artistic movement in France? If foreign arche- 
the case before the jury. They would consider all ologists are treated as well at Antwerp as were 
the evidence, and the evidence of their own eye- the foreign artists and art-lovers who were 
sight, as they had seen the property. They would | invited there a few years ago, they may spend a 
ascertain the sum it was worth to rent at the | delightful week. 
present time—whether 851., 901., 1001., or 120L., | 
and then fix the compensation. The jury awarded | 
| 
| 





1,35C1., and this being something less than the 
company had offered, part of the costs and his own | COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 
expenses fell on the claimant. Saying that the | 
house was purchased 15 years ago for 8501., was Tur opening of cottage hospitals in villages, 
no proof of the unfairness of the owner’s de- not only to relieve town hospitals, but to 
mand: much of the property in Brompton has promote convalescence, was early advocated 
doubled in value since that time. Mr. Lloyd’s in our columns, and we have since regarded 
assumption that in a few years there will be a| with satisfaction every addition to the grow- 
collapse is altogether unsupported by facts. | ing list. The example of the Cranley hos- 
| pital, after its successful career of six years, 
'has led to the establishment of similar hos- 
pitals in many other rural districts; there is 
THE LOCKE MEMORIAL. /one successfully at work in East Grinstead, 
Sussex, and another at St. Andrew’s, in Fife- 
On Monday, the 15th inst., the ceremony took shire. The total cost of furnishing an hospital 
place of unveiling a statue by Marochetti, of the for six beds is only 701. The per-centage of 
late Joseph Locke, C.E., M.P., &c., erected in the cures is sufficiently great to astonish many an 
People’s Park, at Barnsley,—a plot of ground old hospital surgeon accustomed to wards 
presented to the town by Mr. Locke, with a haunted by erysipelas and hospital gangrene, 
liberal endowment for its maintenance. which are in some cases quite as destructive to 
The ceremony was attended by Lord Alfred life as the original casualty. The pure air, 
Paget, the principal authorities of Barnsley and | seclusion, and liberal diet do far more than skill 
a large body of the neighbouring gentry, Mr. can to recover patients rapidly in village 
Fowler, the president of the Institution of Civil, hospitals. 
Engineers, and a goodly assemblage of engineer-| A meeting has been held in the town-hall, 
ing friends from London. Mar|borough; the Marquis of Ailesbury, K.G., the 
A procession was formed in the Church Field, | Lord Lieutenant, in the chair; for the purpose 
and proceeded to the park, where the statue was | of advancing the establishment of a cottage 
unveiled by Lord A. Paget, who, as chairman of | hospital for the town and district. The meeting 
the Memorial Committee, addressed the as-| was largely attended by the clergy, gentry, 
sembly, as also did Mr. Fowler, who in course of | farmers, and tradesmen of the town and dis- 
his speech said,—‘“ I can assure the inhabitants | trict, and was unanimous in adopting the whole 
of Barnsley, and the numerous friends and ad-/| of the resolutions brought before it. A pro- 
mirers of Mr, Locke now assembled here, that | visional committee is formed who will proceed 
the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers | to frame rules for the governance of the hospi- 
of England, of which I have now the honour to| tal, which will forthwith be established on the 
be president, take a deep interest in these pro-| borders of Savernake Forest; with Lord Ailes- 
ceedings, and that they sympathise cordially in| bury as president, and the appointment of four 
the respect thus rendered to the memory of a| honorary surgeons. 
man whom they will long remember as one of 
their most distingnished and useful presidents. 
The world justly thinks that the days of Ste- 
phenson, Brunel, and Locke were ‘days of the 
giants’ of the engineering profession; and, 
gentlemen, allow me to say that we, in the pre- 
sent day, entirely agree with the world at large 











THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT. 


Now that co-operative principles are so much 
; understood, we should bear in mind the great 
in that opinion. Locke was truly one of those | advantages cities and towns have of economising 
giants. His far-seeing and strong common sense, | fuel. Bountiful Providence blesses us with the 
his comprehensive grasp of all the bearings of a| means of being warmed and filled, and wilful 
questicn were so powerful, that the capitalists | waste of either fuel or food tends to woeful 
of Lancashire, of London, and ultimately of|want. We luxuriate now in the use of our 
France and the continent of Europe, placed faith | nation’s great source of prosperity, the coal- 
in his judgment, and then feliowed him with such | fields, which may serve for many generations. 
confidence as to entrust almost unlimited capital | However, the skill e sage oug » directe 
to his disposal in every undertaking in which “s | c pte: epee bion ian “<< ‘i . vy oe 
: A zg d som mizing this sinew of the 





€! Ka In France he was the pioneer of the | nation’s strength, by preventing the present 
railway system of that country, and had the] great waste of fuel. When gas was first intro- 
d fortune to be accompanied and seconded by | duced into London in 1804, by Mr. Winsor, 4 
Brassey, wiom we are all delighted to see | German, who, however, formed unsuccessfully 
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what was called “The National Light and Heat 
Company,” can you enlighten me as to what 
means were to be used, and how heat was to be 
applied or supplied by that company? We have 
long had gaslight and water companies supplying 
communities with these blessings, with profit to 
themselves and comfort to the consumers: why 
should we not have warm air supplied to heat 
public buildings and private dwellings by a heat- 
giving and smoke-annihilating company ? Some 
years ago, there was a Yankee notion to have 
a central heating depét in New York, from which 
pipes would convey heat to any part of the city. 
More recently, a perambulating genius in Edin- 
burgh writes, suggesting to have all footpaths 
kept dry in wet weather by hot-air flues under 
the pavement. The waste steam from our 
countless engines, now idly dissipated, might 
in many cases be conveyed in pipes to 
buildings in their vicinity, and so save much 
fuel. What an amount of wasted heat we have 
in our gas works and many large manufacturing 
establishments, destructive to the health of the 
workmen employed, which to a great extent 
might be withdrawn by means of pneumatic 
flues, the cold air drawn away before the heated 
air closing in behind, and by such means con- 
veyed to heat our public buildings, &c., now 
heated at great outlay by costly, and in too 
many cases inefficient, apparatus, needlessly 
consuming thousands of tons of coal. It was 
mentioned not long ago, that many valuable 
records of the nation were being destroyed by 
being kept in damp depositories ; surely ventila- 
tion and heated air have by this time been 
applied to cure such an evil. And what of our 
own firesides, that smoky but time-honoured 
institution, that unimproved relic of the olden 


monious spirit?” &c. &c.:—and so the good 
doctor continued ; and the council, like sensible 
men, agreed to advance the salary of their sur- 
veyor to 5001. per annum. 

Now, I beg of you, Mr. Editor, if you can find 
space, to give publicity to this most excellent 
advice and practical spirit of anti-shabbiness 
from the sister isle, and let the sound of it echo 
round our own land to the awakening of hope in 
many an underpaid and overworked official, and 
let corporations here learn to “ go and do like- 
wise.” I am not a corporate official, but have 


round of duties they have to perform, and the 
proportionately small remuneration they receive. 
What is the consequence? They are ever rest- 
less and changing from place to place, and the 
public interests suffer in thousands where they 
applaud their councillors for having saved merely 
pounds. 

Let the words of the worthy Dr. Browne have 
their effect amidst “the multitude of counsel- 
lors” (councillors), and let their “much wis- 
dom” be hereafter shown by giving a remunera- 
tion proportionate to the talents employed and 
the diligence exhibited; for surely of all men 
they should be well paid to whose skill and per- 
severance is in a great measure entrusted the 
geeat and most important work of preserving 





and improving the national health as represented 
by the populations of our cities and towns. 
JosEPH BRIERLEY. 





THE HERBERT HOSPITAL, WOOLWICH. 


A report descriptive of the Herbert Hospital 





time? What an amount of heat and fuel we) 
waste on external walls and send up the chimney | 
because we cannot get the smoke to go up with- | 
out such a waste of fuel. Why isthe skillofour | 
architects and builders (so often put out by) 
smoky chimneys) not at once directed to put | 
down smoke, and have it conveyed into the} 
drains and sewers of our towns as an antiseptic | 
agent to counteract the evils of foul air, the 
whole being drawn off by lofty and powerful ex- 
tracting flues or chimneys? Should Mr. Ramsay’s 
or some such idea of sewerage reform be carried 
out, as no doubt will be the case ere another 
generation passes away, our costly sewage will 
be turned to better use than at present. My idea 
is, that a co-operation of fuel instead of filth is 
wanted, thus purifying Auld Reekie and other 
towns. A great social reform will be effected by 
ending the miseries of many a smoky house, and 
scolding wives may then become more amiable. A 
simple stove or heating apparatus for supplying 
hot water has been constructed by which smoke 
is consumed as in an argand lamp by a jacketed 
chimney ; the fuel is peat, supplied with petro- 
leum or other oil, JAMES Kerr, 








CORPORATIONS AND THEIR SURVEYORS. 


Ovr corporations and local boards are so often 
inclined to ignore the time-honoured proverb, 
that “the labourer is worthy of his hire,” that 
itis pleasant and refreshing to note a case where 
&@ more liberal spirit prevails. When will our 
corporations admit and act upon the truth that 
every man, in any capacity, if he does his duty, 
is entitled to fair remuneration? I commend 
the following observations, made by Dr. Browne 
at a meeting of the Belfast Town Council, on the 
13th instant, as reported in The Belfast News 
Lette Yi— 

“ He was always anxious that the rates should 
be kept down to as small an amount as possible, 
but he would be still more anxious that the 
duties devolving upon their officers should be 
thoroughly discharged. There never was a 
greater mistake made than to be cheeseparing or | 
underpaying valuable officers. The difference of | 
a few hundred pounds yearly should not stand | 
in the way of the corporation in carrying out the | 
details of the trast. Although it might appear | 
Strange on the face of it, there was a loss en-| 
tailed upon any community that neglected | 
Sanitary regulations; first, there was a loss of | 
human life, and next the loss of health, thereby | 
establishing pauperism, and a heavy expense in | 
the increase of rates through the medium of | 
4no'her corporation, the poor-law guardians. | 








at Woolwich, by Captain Douglas Galton, As- 
sistant Under Secretary of State for War, has 
been printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
It is illustrated with thirty-two sheets of draw- 
ings, and forms a complete and valuable mono- 
graph of the building and its adjancts. We 
gave particulars of the hospital in our last 
volume,* but shall have occasion to return to 
Captain Galton’s report. 





THE SURE FOUNDATION. 


“ Hew me quick the sternest timber,— 
Forge me iron,—scarp me stone ;— 
Marble, granite, bond together,— 
Be the linking deftly done.” 


And they brought the toughest timber, 
Forged the metal, scarp’d the stone ;— 
Link’d them all in deftest union 
From the basement to the cone. 


Came a mighty storm at even, 
Reign’d in wrath the red typhoon :— 
Heaved and sunder’d, crash’d and thunder’d 
Wall and tower in ruin down. 


Came in haste the bearded Master,— 
Tore his beard and tore his gown ; 

Daubed the ashes on his forehead, 
Prone in ashes laid him down. 

“Up!” there came a Voice beside him, 
“Up! nor make thy idle moan ;— 

Plan thee straight a new creation 
Loftier than the overthrown. 


But again lest tower and column 
In the dust be hurl’d and strewn, 
Prove thee well, and build thee soundly, 
On a sure Foundation Stone!” 
Bike 





“ BUILDERS’ CLERKS.” 


Sim,—I thank you much for the insertion of 


my “ Address to Builders’ Clerks,” and it is with 
pleasure that I am able to inform them, and more 
especially “ John Moore,” that 1 have received 
promises of support, pecuniary and otherwise, 
and trust shortly, with the fature assistance of 
influential fellow-labourers, to be in a position to 
call a general meeting, to be held at some central 
hall in London, to consider the subject, viz., as- 
sistance to the aged, the necessitous, and the 
fatherless. This does not mean or convey that 


by such a gathering of confidential servants we 
are to, or should attempt to, arrange a combina- 


And would it not be better, then, that the coun-| tion to use coercive principles for advance in 


+] . 
Ci should on all occasions be prompt and ready | 
‘o meet the wants of the poor? to prevent pau- | 
Perism as far as possible, and show no parsi- 


salaries. 


If such is wanted, ascertain the firms 





Vol. xxiii., p. 183. 


been ; and I know the varied and never-ceasing | 


| that justly pay the dues to merit, and by example 
| brought to bear where needed, obtain the re- 
| quirement desired, and that according to ability, 
| not by force exacting an equal due for the indo- 
| lent and careless; not attempting to cramp the 
hand of charity by introducing trade union 
fetters. Let the labour in forming it be one of 
love, free from interested motives, endeavouring 
| to obtain the goodwill of all, with the pecuniary 
_ assistance of the willing. 
PETO. 





WE have received two or three other letters 
j taking the same view as our previous corre- 
spondents, but the publication of them would 
| scarcely advance the object desired. We give 
|from one, signed “ Five Clerks to a London 
Building Firm,” their suggestion as to what 
the Institution to be established should em- 
| brace, — “ Say, a register for cle:ks requiring 
engagements; assistance by way of loan (if 
| necessary), when out of employ; help in sick- 
/ness by means of a provident fund; the forma. 
tion of a lending library (so much needed and 
| yet so unlikely to be obtained without co-opera- 
tion, in consequence of architectural and building 
literature being so very expensive) ; the collec- 
tion of working drawings, specifications, models, 
and samples of building goods and appliances, 
for study and reference ; meetings for lectures, 
discussions, &c., appertaining to building matters, 
and for mutual friendship and improvement.” 





DOUBLE MONEY FOR OVERTIME. 


A css was tried at the Sheriff’s Court, on Wednesday 
the 17th inst., in which Hammond, a builder, was the 
plaintiff, and Sharpington, a contractor, the defendant, 
the action being brought to recover double money for 
overtime, 

It appeared that certain works were going on at the 
premises taken by the Imperial Bank, and the great point 
was to get them finished by a particular time. On the 
part of plainuff it was sworn that he was requested to 
work during the night, upon a promise that he should be 
paid double money between twelve o'clock at night and 
eight inthe morning. He did work, but could not get 
the double money. Defendant's representative stated 

| that the men were not promised doubie money, nor were 
they entitled to it, the custom being to pay time anda 
| half. Plaintiff replied that the other men had been paid 
| double money, and called a witness, who fully bore him 
; out in this evidence, deposing that he had personally 
| received the double money. To rebut this testimony Mr. 
Sharpington’s foreman was put into the box, and he said 
that the custom was to pay time anda half. If the other 
| men had received double time it was in mistake. He ad- 
| mitted that the plaintiff “id speak to him about the 
| double money, and witness told him he was not entitled 
to it; but as the work was imperative, witness told plain- 
; tiff to go on with it and get it done. 
| His Honour said that it appeared to him to be a ques- 
| tion of some importance, and he thought there was reason 
| on the side of the plaintiff. It was clear that there was 
| no contract, from the evidence of the fureman; and if 
the men had to work far into the early hours of morning, 
| he cou'd not hold it to be unreasonable that they should 
| be paid extra money, Now the plaintiff's witness had 
| sworn that he had received double money, unchallenged, 
and therefore there was evidence upon the point to guide 
the Court, who would find for the plaintiff tor the amount 
claimed, 


j 








' 
| ART MUSEUM FOR NORTH LONDON. 
| A PUBLIC meeting has been held in Myddelton 
| Hall, Upper-street, Islington, for the purpose of 
| promoting the establishment in North London of 
au Museum of Science, Art, Industry, and Domestic 
| Economy. The proposed museum is intended 
'to embrace the following objects :—1. Science, 
illustrated by its most novel, practical, and 
popular applications. 2. The arts of design and 
decoration, illustrated by those examples which 
/may best tend to raise the standard of taste and 
artistic refinement, and to show the progress of 
art-workmanship in this and other countries. 
3. Technical and inventive industry. 4. Domestic 
and sanitary economy for the furtherance of 
health and comfort, and with a view to im- 
proving and turning to the best account the 
common things of every-day life. There was a 
numerous attendance. Mr. W. Harvey occupied 
the chair. 

In his address the Chairman said,—What they 
desired was not merely that their artisans would 
be able to execute the work that was put before 

| them in the best possible manner, but that they 
should design and carry out work artistically. 
At present the artisans of this country were 
excelled in many branches of art by some foreign 
ought to have 


{ 


nations; aud working men ' 
facilities given them for bringing out their 
' powers and euergies to the highest point of ex- 


cellence. In that way the establishment of art 


museums in all parts of London would be pro- 
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was a man of ardent and generous temperament, bold and 
enterprising, undaunted by difficulty, and possessing an 
almost boundless capacity for work. He was a man of 
great tact, clear perception, and sound judgment. More- 
over, he possessed that indispensable quality of perse- 
verance, without which the best talents are of compara- 
tively little avail in the conduct of important affairs. 
While Watt hated business, Boulton loved it, He had, 
indeed, a genius for business,—a gift almost as rare as 
that for poetry, for art, or for war. He possessed a mar- 
vellous power of organization, With a keen eye for de- 
tails he combined a comprehensive grasp of intedect, 
While his senses were so acute, that when sitting in his 
office at Soho he could detect the slightest stoppage or 
derangement in the machinery of that vast establishment, 
and send his message direct to the spot where it had oc- 


curred, his power of imagination was such as enabled him | 
to look clearly along extensive lines of possible action in | 


Europe, America, and the East. For there is a poetic as 


well as a commonplace side to business; and the man of | 
business genius lights up the humdrum routine of daily | 


life by exploring the boundless region of possibility 
wherever it may lie open before him.” 


Our readers know too well the upshot of this 
truly providential union of requisite opposites, 
to require us here to inquire into it. The grand 
result was what Mr. Boulton had long had in 
view before he met with Watt,—the supply of 
Power to the whole world of men. Watt was 
the good genius to whom the world owes it, but 
Boulton was the good genius of Watt. 

As the firm of “ Boulton & Watt” became in- 
firm only with advancing years, they looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the prospect of their two 
eldest sons—Matthew Robinson Boulton and 
James Watt, junior—joining them in the business 
they had established, and relieving them of the 
greater part of their anxieties and labours in 
connexion with it. Both were young men of in- 
telligence and character, carefully educated, 
good linguists, and well versed in practical 
science. We find many references to the educa- 
tion of the two young men in the letters of 
Boulton; few or none in those of Watt. The 
former alike attracted young people and was 
attracted by them, entering heartily into their 
pursuits; the latter was too much absorbed by 
study, by inventions, and by business, to spare 
time for the purpose. Besides, he was, lke his 
countrymen generally, reserved and undemon- 
strative in all matters relating to the feelings 
and affections. 

The infusion of young blood had the effect of 
imparting new vigour to all the branches of 
manufacture at Soho, and at the same time of 
relieving the senior partners from a considerable 
amount of labour and anxiety. 

On the dissolution of the original partnership 
between Boulton and Watt at the expiry of the 
patent in 1800, Boulton was seventy-two years 
old, and Watt sixty-four. The great work of 
their life had been done, and the time was ap- 
proaching when they must needs resign into 
other hands the great branches of indastry 
which they had created. Watt, though the 
younger of the two, was the first to withdraw 
from am active share in the concerns of Soho. 


He could searcely be said to taste the happiness | 


of life until he had cast business altegether 
behind him. It was far different with Benlton, 
to whom active eceupation had become a seeond 
nature. He himself was accustomed to say that 
he must either “rub or rust?’ and as the latter 
was contrary to his nature, he rubbed on to the 
end, continuing to take an active interest in the 
working of the great manufactory which it had 
been the ambition of his life to build up. 


We cannet better conclude this hasty sketch | 
than by emee more quoting from Mr. Smiles’s | 


interesting volume, which we strongly reeom- 
mend for gemeral perusal.* ‘“‘ Matthew Boulton 


was, indeed, a man of truly noble nature. Waitt, | 


than whom nene knew him better, was accus- 
tomed to speak of him as ‘the princely Boul- 
ton. He was generous and high-souled, a lover 
of truth, henour, and nuprightmess. His graces 
were embodied in a manly and noble person. 
We are informed throngh Dr. Guest that on one 
occasion, when Mr. Boulton’s name was men- 
tioned in his father’s presence, he observed, 
‘the ablest man I ever knew.’ On the remark 
being repeated to Dr. Edward Johnson, a courtly 
man, he said,—‘ As to his ability, other persons 
can better judge. But I can say that be was 
the best mannered man I ever knew.’ The ap- 
preciation of both was alike just and charac- 
teristic, and has since been confirmed by Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck. She describes with admi- 
ration his genial manner, his fine radiant coun- 
tenance, and his superb munificence :—‘ He was 
in persenm tall, and of a noble appearance ; his 
temperament was sanguine, with that slight 
mixture of the phlegmatic which gives calmness 





* It is illustrated with numerous engravings, some 
of which we are enabled to reproduce, See p. 64. 








and dignity ; his manners were eminently open | already been consulted in reference to the pro. 
and cordial; he took the lead in conversation ;| posed improvements at Holborn-hill, and had 
and, with a social heart, had a grandiose man- | prepared a plan for the viaduct, which he esti. 
ner, like that arising from position, wealth, and | mated would not cost more than 110,0001. After 
habitual command. He went about among his | a good deal of conference it appeared that these 
people like a monarch bestowing largesse.’” | gentlemen could not agree upon the matter, and 
When Boulton was carried to his last resting- the committee resolved upon referring the two 
place in Handsworth Church, of which we give | plans to some eminent engineer. Mr. Joseph 
illustrations, six hundred of his workmen fol- | Cubitt was selected. Mr. Cubitt appeared to 
lowed the hearse, and there was scarcely a dry | give a decided preference to the plan proposed 
eye amongst them. by Mr. Haywood, and expressed his opinion that 
‘ it could be erected for the sum mentioned by that 
gentleman, namely, 110,000. In the course of 
|the subsequent proceedings, a resolution was 
| come to that Mr. Haywood and the City archi. 
tect should act together in reference to the con. 
templated work, with power to call in Mr. 
| ‘Tus fountain is being erected at the corner | Cubitt as consulting engineer ; but Mr. Haywood 
of Great George-street, Westminster, at the sole | positively declined to agree with this proposi- 
expense of Mr. Charles Buxton, M.P., and is| tion. Mr. Haywood also stated that he had ob- 
dedicated by him to the memory of his father, | tained an estimate from an eminent and wealthy 
Sir T. Fowell Buxton, bart. ; and those who with | firm, and one that had never failed to carry out 
him advocated in Parliament the emancipation | 22y contract undertaken by them, of the cost of 
of the slaves in the British colonies, and whose | the viaduct he proposed to erect; and the 
names will be inscribed upon some part of this | 4mount for which they had agreed to complete 
| memorial. | the work and keep the viaduct in repair for one 
The base is an octagonal structure, about 12 ft.| year was 109,624/.; and he undertook, if the 
in diameter, having “open arches on the eight | Work was entrusted solely to him, that it should 
sides, supported on clustered shafts of polished | be carried out upon this footing. 
Devonshire marble, around a large central shaft, | Deputy Fry moved that the report be agreed to. 
with four massive granite basins. The whole of | Mr. M‘George moved as an amendment, to 
the stonework and sculpture has been executed | add the following words to the report ail That, 
by Mr. Earp, of Lambeth. Suarmounting the considering the reference to Joseph Cubitt, esq., 
pinnacles at the angles of the octagon, will be | emgimeer, and his report on the subject, the Im- 
eight figures of bronze, representing different | provement Committee be instructed to make 
rulers of England; the Britons represented by | such an engagement as they may deem advisable 
Caractacus, the Romans by Constantine, the With Mr. Haywood, architect of the Sewers Com- 
Danes by Canute, the Saxons by Alfred, the | ™18#10n, for the construction of the structural 
Normans by William the Conqueror, and so on, | part of the viaduct.” ¥ 
ending with Queen Victoria. Hitherto in the| The amendment, after a lengthy discussion, 
covering of spires, lead or slates have been | Ws carried. ; A 
almost exclusively used. The objection to lead The report, with the amendment added, and 
is its black and sombre hue, when exposed to that it be referred back to the committee for 
the atmosphere of London, as illustrated by the execution,” was then put as a substantive 
spires of Wren’s churches, while slate from its Moon, and carried by a large majority. 
flatness is wanting in shadow, and produces an | 
effect of thinness. It will be sought in the pre- | eres 
sent structure to obviate these objections, by | 
the use of plaques of iron, with raised patterns | HOME ACCOMMODATION FOR 
giving shadow, while colour will be imparted by | ~HIE WORKING AND INDIGENT CLASSES 
the surfaces being enamelled. The enamel being | 
composed of materials resisting the acidsecon-| AT a mecting of the department of Keonomy 
tained in the smoky atmosphere, a permanent and Trade of the National Association fer the 
mode of colouring, it is supposed, will be ob- Promotion of Social Science, held at the Seciety’s 
tained at the same time that the iren is Rooms, Adam-strect, Adelphi,—Mr. Chadwick, 
served from oxidation. The Skidmore Art president of the department, in the chair,—the 
Manufacture and Constructive Iren Company | subject of “ Home Accommodation to the Work- 
are introducing this new feature in constructive ing and Indigent Classes in Great Towns” was 
appliances. We understand they have erected imtroduced. ‘here was a large attendance. 
furnaces for ornamental enamelling for railway Mr. Thomas Beggs, in a paper which he read, 
roofs, interiors of domes, &c., so as to produce a | he dwelt upon the consequences of tpresent in- 
| light durable covering, with ornamental! colour. | sufficient accommodation for the working classes, 
The drinking-fountaim has been executed from particularly in large towns, and referred to the 
the designs of Mr. 8. 8. Teulon, of Craig’s-court, | various land and building societies which have 
Charing-cross, and when completed will have | from time to time sprung imto existence. Coming 
cost upwards of 1,2001, exelmsive of the water | to the freehold land and building societies, Mr. 
supply, which is undertaken by the Metropo- Beggs said, —“I believe that here is the power, 
litan Drinking-Fountain Association. The total im an advanced stage of development, that wi!! 
height from the pavement to the summit of the meet to a large extent the evil of defective 
cross will be 45 ft. The stonework is up dwellings and overcrowding im our large citics. 
ready for the roof. These societies have origimated among the 
people, and to a considerable extent have been 
supported, and, in some degree, have been 
managed by them. Leasehold houses are gene- 
THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT. |**!!y built upon leasehold land,and the tendency 
is to carry a system of seamping through the 
Ar the last Court of Common Council, Deputy } whole operations. The interest of the builder is 
Fry, the chairman of the Holborn Valley Im-| temporary and not permanent. As a corrective 
provement Committee, brought forward a repert | to this and many other evils springing from it, 
from that committee in reference to this im-| I wish to give facilities to all classes to become 
)provement, amd for authority to engage such} proprietors of their own houses, having the 
| professional assistance for carrying out the same | house and the land upon which it stamds in one 
as may be deemed advisable for the prompt and | freehold.” 
| efficient execution of the works. Mr. T. T. Taylor, of Bristol, proposed “ that 
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| extended to very great length, but the material 
points contained in it may be briefly stated. The 
| committee reported that they took steps to eb- 
/tain tenders from some leading firms for the 
| erection of the viaduct, and five such tenders 
_ were sent in, the lowest of which was 239,0001., 
, and the highest 245,0001. It appeared that the 
| original Parliamentary estimate for the cost of 
| the viaduct was only 53,0001, which was subse- 
| quently increased to 110,0001., and the com- 
| mittee, finding this enormous discrepancy, de- 
| chimed to accept any of the tenders. They called 
}in the assistance of Mr. Haywood, the engi- 


. |neer to the Commissioners of Sewers, and he 


}had some communications with Mr. Horace 
| Jones, the City architect. Mr. Haywood had 


The town clerk read the report in question. It }an Act of Parliament be obtained to empower a 


board, or commission, as shall be deemed most 
advisable, to undertake the work ; such districts 
of each town as are properly to be described as 
‘ pestilential’ to be purchased from the present 
landlords and ground landlords, under compulsory 
powers—the price to be determined by an average 
of three years’ rating; such districts to be 
gradually rebuilt with streets of lodging-houses, 
constructed on the plan which may be deemed 
to unite every sanitary condition—drainage, air, 
light, and water supply—at the most economical 
rate ; the money for the purchase and subsequent 
buildings to be lent by Government at a small 
interest, according to an Act now in force but 
never used (c. 34 of the 14th & 15th Vict.), 
which empowers the Public Loan Commissioners 
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to lend money for the erection of lodging-houses 
for the poor; the buildings, when completed, to 
be sold, and the Government repaid within 
twenty years.” 

Mr. Robinson remarked that overcrowding was 
getting worse from day to day, and suggested as 
a remedy the formation of a company under the 
limited liability principle, one portion of the 
shares of which might be paid at the rate of 6d. 
a week, thus enabling the working classes to 
become shareholders, and another portion to be 
paid up by calls much more rapidly, so as to 
commence operations at once. 

Mr. Webster proposed that the communications 
of Messrs. Beggs, Taylor, and Robinson should 
be received, adopted, and circulated. 

Mr. R. Rawlinson, C.B., seconded the pro- 
position. He thought that the time had come 
when some effort should be made to remove the 
plague-spots which existed in London. He 
suggested that a committee should be formed to 
discuss the matter and put it fairly on its legs. 

After some further discussion, in which Mr. 
M‘Cullagh Torrens, M.P., Mr. Locke, M.P., the 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Alderman Waterlow, 
Mr. Chas. Buxton, M.P., and others took part, 
the motion of Mr. Webster was unanimously 
agreed to ; and on the motion of Mr. Locke, M.P., 
a special committee was appointed to take the 
question into consideration, report thereon, and 
take any steps with reference thereto that they 


are the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Mr. Torrens, 
M.P., Mr. Rawlinson, Mr. Alderman Waterlow, 


| 


may think proper. The names of the committee | 








in private schools, had been taught by or under 
the superintendence of the head master. The 
honours, &c., gained this year were greater than 
those on any previous occasion, and comprised 
1 national medallion, 1 national honourable 
mention, 23 local medals, 3 honourable men- 
tions, 24 local prizes, 38 highest marks in the 
2nd grade examination, 6 second marks in ditto, 
34 prizes in the Ist grade examination, 47 passes 
in ditto, and 10 slate prizes. The committee 
considered the works executed during the year 
to be of a far higher character than those pre- 
viously produced. 

A School for Keighley.—The committee of the 
Keighley Mechanics’ Institute, desiring to meet 
the wants of the Institution and the town | 
generally, in providing a new building, which | 
shall include suitable class-rooms, club-room, | 
library and reading-room, school of art, public 
hall, &c., convened a meeting (which was held 
in the reading-room of the Institute), to consider | 
and devise the best means by which such a} 
building could be erected. The meeting was | 
numerously attended, and it was resolved “ That | 
a building be erected suitable for the institution | 
| at a cost of from 6,0001. to 7,0001.;” and “ that | 
| the building should provide the accommodation | 
| mentioned.” A committee was then formed, | 











| and to it was entrusted the duty of preparing a | 


general scheme, which is to be submitted toa 
general meeting of the members. 

The Kidderminster School of Art.—The annual 
meeting of this school has been held in the} 
music-hall, Kidderminster. The floor and gal- | 


girders resi on wrought-iron trussed beams, five 
feet deep, the top and bottom flange of which 
are connected with a number of upright and 
diagonal braces. At the time of the accident 
the arches were approaching completion, all the 
bays having been placed, but none of them were 
quite finished. 

As far as can be ascertained at present, the 
disaster occurred through the failure of the 
longitudina! trussed girder reaching from the 
seventh to the eighth column of the central row 
of pillars. This girder, as well as that in the 
eighth bay, being 10 ft. longer than the others, 
had been made considerably stronger, and it 
is consequently difficult to account for the 
fracture. The contractors for the roof are 
Messrs. R. & J. Rankin & Co., of Liverpool ; while 
Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, of Strangeways, are 
the contractors with the railway companies for 
the alterations, and they are executing the tim- 
ber, slate, glass, and lead work of the roof for 
Messrs. Rankin. ‘he loss, including the damage 
done to engines and carriages, will amount to 
several thousands of pounds. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Newcastle Cemetery.—The first premium for 
buildings has been awarded to Messrs. Bellamy 
& Hardy, Lincoln. The second for buildings, 
Mr. Stallwood, Scarborough. The first premium 
for laying out grounds, Messrs. Bellamy & Hardy. 


Mr. Hare, Mr. Beggs, and Mr. Hawes, with lery were filled, and amongst those present The second for laying out grounds, Mr. Miller 


power to add to their number. 


| were—the Earl and Countess of Dudley, Lord Newcastle. The works are to be commenced at 


| Lyttelton, Mr. H. W. Foley, M.P., and Mr. A. | once under the direction of the successful com- 

| Talbot (mayor of Kidderminster). The Earl of petitors. 

| Dudley presided. The report for the past year! Neepsend Church, Shefield.— Designs have 

SCHOOLS OF ART stated that there had been a satisfactory rate of been submitted to the committee of the Church 
; a | progress during the past twelve months. The Extension Society in Sheffield for a new church 

The Halijae School.—The annual meeting of | chairman distributed the prizes to the successful to be erected at Neepsend, by the following 





this school bas just been held. Mr. E. Akroyd, | students. In course of his speech he said, architects :—Messrs. Flockton & Abbot, Messrs. 


M.P., who presided, said the institution was in 
a satisfactory condition, so far as the education 


of the students was concerned, but financially, | for carpeting which hung against the walls. 


the state of the school was deplorable. It was 
in debt, and an increase of subscribers was in- 
dispensable, if the school was to be maintained. 
Though he was a strict political economist, he 
apprehended that education was one of those 
things that was not altogether self-supporting. 


that in going round the designs with the com- 
mittee, he could not but be struck with those 


found Sir John Pakington’s prize for an original 


Blackmore & Mitchell Withers, and Mr. Fletcher, 
all of Sheffield ; and Mr. Thomas Charles Sorby, 


He of London. The committee have selected that 


by the last-named gentleman, and immediate 


carpet design had induced eight or ten pupils to steps will be taken towards the erection of the 
compete. ‘Two were selected, and both, con- building. 


sidering the ages of the students, were not only 


The Reading New Workhouse. — Plans for 


creditable, but gave great promise. But when the workhouse, to be erected in the Oxford-road, 
he noticed that these works were produced by were recently sent to the Board of Guardians by 
It was not so amongst the wealthier classes, for | the offer of a prize, such as Sir John Pakington six architects of this town, and the Poor Law 


both the public schools and the universities de- | gave, he confessed he was sorry that every year | Inspector, on his last visit, selected two, one 
pended very much on the endowments left by | they had not gotas many competitors. He should executed by Mr. Woodman, and the other by 
previous generations. It would, therefore, be | be glad to see at least a dozen competitions for Messrs. Brown, expressing, however, his prefer- 
hard indeed if these schools of art should be designs in carpets,whethera particular prize were ence, on several grounds, for Messrs. Brown’s 
elected for an experiment in political economy | given that year or not. He was informed that plan. The Board have finally selected Mr. 
and driven to the necessity of self-support before there were thirty-six youths now placed out in Woodman’s plan. 

they had created the taste for art which they | the town, and who would not have been so well 

were intended to teach. It was the more im-| placed except from their instruction at that i 

portant that aid should be obtained from Govern- | school. His lordship referred to the chemistry 

ment from the fact that nobody saw the necessity | class which had been established, and said if proposED ST. PANCRAS STATION 0! 
for raising the standard of art-culture. He | they could combine this new with the old fea- THE MIDLAND RAILWAY, LONDON. 
thought, even looking at the question from the | ures, the could not but think that the Kidder- ; 

Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point of view, he | minster School of Art had before it a day of _ Ir the selected design be carried out,—Mr 
could show that these grants in aid of art were | prosperity. Scott’s,—the station and hotel will fi rm the 
self-supporting. Mr. Stansfield, M.P., made some largest modern pile in the metropolis in the 
remarks as to the administration of schools of Pointed style, after the Houses of Parliament. 


7 ° 5 : ‘io he ‘tico is i ine with the road 
art. The schools, he said, were about ninety 2 | 7R VAY STATION ROOF. |. The hotel portico is in a line wit ee 
in number; the scholars were between 16,000 FALL. OF RALWi 7 : footway, and leads into a vestibule with a lofty 


and 17,000, and of these perhaps 9,000 were BARCRRSE groined roof. The combined fagade of the hotel 
artisans; the total amount of voluntary sub-| A part of the roof of the London Road Station and station will comprise the hotel, a curved 
scriptions was not more than 2,5001. annually; | fell on the afternoon of Monday last, and un-_| side on the approach leading up to the station, 
and of that sum not more than one-half was | fortunately caused the death of two men and and the front of the station itseif, which recede . 
subscribed by the manufacturers of the country ; | injuries to about thirty others. The greater part| considerably from the roadway. Be eas 
and the total amount of their subscriptions had | of the work had been finished, and nearly all, length of the frontage will be about 500 ft., _— 
rather decreased of late years than otherwise. | that remained to be done was the completion of | the curved frontage of the hotel will give nearly 
He grndged no amount of money which was the roof. This is a glazed structure, supported | 100 ft. more,—that is, about 600 ft. in all. ba 
voted for educational purposes, if he was satis- | by iron pillars and girders, and is situated imme- | front will be of brick, with stone ra os 
fied as to the method of its application; but he | diately to the east of the Companies’ offices, | frontage will be 90 ft. in recipe the a? 
should very much doubt if they were in a posi- | which front London-road, and over the lines of and about 120 ft. to the ri eee ig et a 
tion to make a further demand upon the State | rails. Two designs were originally prepared, chief features in the design are the cloc Renee, 
with reference to the subject of art-education. | one proposing that the area should be covered by | at the King’s-cross end; the hotel ieee. tae 
But if they were to do so, and if they were to one large arch, and the other proposing two) front; and the two ay eg cage ma 
call upon his honourable colleague and himself | arches or spans. On the recommendation of an | front carried the whole height o a is " a 
to endorse their appeal, he should like to ask | engineer in London the latter plan was adopted, | clock-tower, 30 ft. on the side, is oo we 
them to strengthen their hands and enable them | and the erection was commenced. The roof octagonal turrets, and surmounte< by : — 
to go to that Department with a case so good/ extends from the station fagade eastwards a the total height of which is _—_ 250 ft. = 
and strong that they should not be inclined to | distance of about 213 yards, and its width is 65 | hotel trons has also a tower on ~— — - nse 
take a refusal. The town must begin to recog-| yards. Lengthwise the roof (two spans in| about 90 ft. high, and has a re ed rool 
nise its own duty in this movement. He would | width) is divided into eight bays or sections, with an ornamental cresting. ~ — “e “es 
venture to say that, if the town would support | six of which are severally about 78 feet long, and | the station is by an incline from the re - whe 
this institution, add to its attraction, and make | the remaining two 88 feet each; and it was hotel entrance, along the aoe ee = 
some vigorous immediate effort, they should be | supported hy 27 iron pillars, 27 feet in height, straight frontage of the building. . a - pore a 
able to go with a clear conscience and a strong | divided into three rows, two of which are ranged | two carriage-ways for cannes ai — et ae 
case, and call upon the central Department and | on the sides of the station, while the other row | pierce the front by wide an Bor. a 
the Government to do their part. The report|is at the junction of the two spans over the arches, the height of two seat senha cm 
for the year ending June, 1865, stated that the | centre of the space occupied by the rails. The} the carriage-entrances flan e / y ° — 
large number of 146 students in the central | highest point of each arch is 64 feet from the | lower arches on each side for - — a 
school, 772 students in public, and 275 students \level of the rails. The transverse iron principal-| The hotel will contain a coliee-room, 
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1.) ft. long by 33 ft. wide, on the ground-floor, 
with its front to the station entrances. The 
ends of the room will be semicircular, and the 
one side convex; the other, parallel to it, con- 
cave in surface. The cost, if the design be 
completely carried out, will probably be consider- 
ably above 300,0001., instead of something below 
it, as we stated originally.* 

The roof of the station, designed by Mr. W. H. 
Barlow, will have the large span of 240 ft. clear, 
and will be 690 ft. long and 100 ft. in height to 
the ridge above the level of the rails. The main 
ribs spring from massive brick piers at the level 
of the platforms. The horizontal thrust of the 
arch is resisted by some of the wrought-iron 
cross girders carrying the station-floor, which 
girders are securely connected to the ribs at 
their springing; thus forming ties between the 
feet of each rib, below the level of rails and 
platforms. The curve of the ribs is of two 
radii of 160 ft. and 57 ft., meeting at an angle in 
the centre, so forming a pointed arch. 

The level of the platforms is about 23 ft. above 
the level of St. Pancras-road. A store is formed 
underneath the whole of it. The framework of 
the roof is of wrought iron, with the exception 
of cast-iron ornamental bases to the main ribs. 
These ribs are 29 ft. 4 in. from centre to centre, 
and 6 ft. deep, and have three intermediate ribs 
between them at equal distances apart, carried 
at every 18 ft. 6 in. by trussed purlins between 
the main ribs. The lower sides of the roof are 
to be covered with slates on boarding, while the 
centre portion will be glass, “ridge and furrow,” 
skylight at right angles to the ridge, 152 ft. 
wide, extending nearly the entire length of the 
roof. 





THE PARIS EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


Tue Moniteur publishes regularly the state of 
the works at the Champ de Mars, for the Exhi- 
bition of 1867. The progress is very favourable, 
and there is every reason to expect that the 
earthwork aud masonry contractors will have 
completed their contracts before the specified 
time. On the 15th inst., the cube of the em- 
bankment amounted to 80,000 métres, and that 
of the foundations to 100,000 métres. The total 
earthworks for obtaining a level site for the 
building and levelling the Champ de Mars, are 
consequently 180,000 cubic métres up to the 
above date. More than half the masonry for the 
foundations, the sewers, and subterranean venti- 
lation channels were executed. The cube of the 
masonry completed up to the 15th of January, is 
160,000 métres. The lower pieces of the metal 
framework are beginning to be laid, and towards 
the end of February, the first of the metallic 
arches, which are to form portion of the monu- 
mental part of the building, will be put in place. 








THE IMPROVED VALUE OF PROPERTY 
IN BROMPTON. 


Thurloe-square.—At the Sheriffs’ Court, Red. 


Lion-square, last week, a compensation case, 
showing the improved value of house property 
in Brompton, “‘ Hoofstetter +. The Metropolitan 
Railway ” was heard before Mr. Humphreys, the 
Coroner, and a special jury. Mr. Karslake, Q.C. 
(with whom was Mr. Marriott), appeared for the 
claimant, Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Holloway repre- 
sented the company. The claim as made was 
5,2501. for a house, 52, Thurloe-square, Brompton, 
of which he obtained a lease in 1844. The 
company had offered 3,0001. and as it was 
refused the cause came before the Court. For 
the claimant the estimate was about 3,6001., and 
the rental value was about 1801. a year. It was 
stated that rents had enormonsly increased of 
late years, and the Museum at Kensington had 
added to the value of houses in the neighbour- 
hood. Mr. Hoofstetter was 72 years of age, 


an invalid, suffering from bronchial affection | 


and for several months was confined to his house. 
He was very much annoyed at leaving the house, 
as he could only freely breathe in the locality, 
and had succeeded in getting another house, No. 
24, in the same square, which was on the eastern 


* The following were the estimates of the several archi- 


tects who were invited to take part in the competition :— | 


G. G, Beott, R.A., 316,0001.; Hine & Evaus, 255,001. ; 
T. C. Sorby, 245,0001.; E. M. Barry, A R.A., 236,4571.; 
Walters & Barker, 190,0002.; Owen Jones, 187 ,O00L, ; 
G. 8. Clarke, 164,5001.; F. P. Cockerell, 1£5,000/.: H 
Lloyd, 150,000/.; Lockwood & Mawson, 135,7921.; H 
Darbishire, no estimate, : 


side, while the old house was on the north- 
western side. For the company evidence was 
given that the new house was on the best side, 
notwithstanding the back opened to a mews and 
/a public dunghill. Mr. Lloyd ridiculed the claim 
as preposterous and extravagant. The jury 
assessed the compensation at 3,100/. 
Alfred-place West.—On anotheroccasion, at the 
| ame Court (“ Allum v.The Metropolitan Rail- 
way”), Mr. J. A. Russell appeared as counsel for 
the claimant, and Mr. Lloyd for the company. 
The property was leasehold at Aifred-place West, 
and had been taken by the company for their 
| extension line. It was purchased in 1850 for 
| 8501., and the claim made on the company was 
1,9801. The rent was 851. ayear. It was ad- 
mitted that property at Brompton had increased 
in value, was increasing, and was likely to 
increase. On the part of Mr. Allum the valuers 
| estimated the value of that gentleman’s interest 
‘at between 1,5001. and 1,6001. It was stated 
‘that the house was worth 1201. a year. On the 
‘part of the company this was ridiculed, and 
several valuers were called, and their estimate 
was between 1,2001. and 1,3001. Mr. Lloyd, in 
' summing up the evidence given on the part of the 








company, declared that the claim was most 
extravagant. He was quite aware that property | 
in the metropolis had greatly increased, but in a | 
few years there would be a collapse, and it would | 
go down faster than it had gone up. He sub- | 
mitted that 1,2901., including the 10 per cent. | 
for compulsory sale, was ample compensation. | 
Persons were not to make a profit out of com- | 
panies because they had property. Mr. Russell | 
having addressed the Court, the assessor placed | 
the case before thejury. They would consider all | 


‘the evidence, and the evidence of their own eye- 


sight, as they had seen the property. They would | 
ascertain the sum it was worth to rent at the | 
present time—whether 85l., 901., 1001., or 120L., | 
and then fix the compensation. The jury awarded 
1,3501., and this being something less than the | 
company had offered, part of the costs and his own | 
expenses fell on the claimant. Saying that the | 
house was purchased 15 years ago for 8501., was 
no proof of the unfairness of the owner’s de- 
mand: much of the property in Brompton has 
doubled in value since that time. Mr. Lioyd’s 
assumption that in a few years there will bea. 
collapse is altogether unsupported by facts. 


| 





THE LOCKE MEMORIAL, 


On Monday, the 15th inst., the ceremony took 
place of unveiling a statue by Marochetti, of the 
late Joseph Locke, C.E., M.P., &c., erected in the 
People’s Park, at Barnsley,—a plot of ground 
presented to the town by Mr. Locke, with a 
liberal endowment for its maintenance. 

The ceremony was attended by Lord Alfred 
Paget, the principal authorities of Barnsley and 

|a large body of the neighbouring gentry, Mr. 
Fowler, the president of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and a goodly assemblage of engineer- | 
ing friends from London. 

A procession was formed in the Church Field, 
and proceeded to the park, where the statue was 
unveiled by Lord A. Paget, who, as chairman of | 
the Memorial Committee, addressed the as- | 
sembly, as also did Mr. Fowler, who in course of | 
his speech said,—“ Ican assure the inhabitants | 
of Barnsley, and the numerous friends and ad- | 
mirers of Mr. Locke now assembled here, that | 
the members of the Institution of Civil Engineers | 
of England, of which I have now the honour to | 
be president, take a deep interest in these pro- 
ceedings, and that they sympathise cordially in | 
the respect thus rendered to the memory of a 
man whom they will long remember as one of 
their most distingnished and useful presidents. 
The world justly thinks that the days of Ste- 

| phenson, Brunel, and Locke were ‘days of the 
giants’ of the engineering profession; and, 
| gentlemen, allow me to say that we, in the pre- 
sent day, entirely agree with the world at large 
|in that opinion. Locke was truly one of those 
| giants. His far-seeing and strong common sense, 
| his comprehensive grasp of all the bearings of a 
| question were so powerful, that the capitalists 
|of Lancashire, of London, and ultimately of 
France and the continent of Europe, placed faith 
| in his judgment, and then followed him with such 
confidence as to entrust almost unlimited capital 
to his disposal in every undertaking in which he 
engaged. In France he was the pioneer of the 
railway system of that country, and had the 
good fortune to be accompanied and seconded by 





| Slr. Brassey, wiom we are all delighted to see 


present with us this day. What more fitting re. 
presentatives of Englishmen could be found than 
the prudent but energetic Locke, and the modest 
but lion-hearted Brassey? Amongst civil engi. 
neers, and in the annals of the Institution, the 
name of Locke will ever occupy a distinguished 
position ; and I believe the record of this day’s 
proceedings will be memorable as long as a great 
and useful man continues to be appreciated by 
England and Englishmen.” 








ANTWERP ARCHEOLOGICAL CONGRESS, 


Tue following questions for discussion are 
amongst those set down for the Archwological 
congress which is to take place at Antwerp in 
August of the present year :—What measures can 
Governments be asked to take in order to the pre- 
servation of public monuments? An exposition 
is invited of the legal enactments in force in Bel. 
gium, and other countries, for such purposes. 
What was the origin of the Pointed style of 
architecture; and what were the influences which 
led to its introduction in Belgium? What were 
the special conditions which contributed to 
modify that style in Belgium, France, England, 
Germany, Holland, and Italy? What are the 
principles which should direct the restoration of 
ancient monuments constructed at various pe- 
riods and in different styles? What were the 
causes of the development of the fine arts in 
Flanders during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries; and what was the effect of that 
artistic movement in France? If foreign arche- 
ologists are treated as well at Antwerp as were 
the foreign artists and art-lovers who were 
invited there a few years ago, they may spend a 
delightful week. 





COTTAGE HOSPITALS. 


Tuer opening of cottage hospitals in villages, 
not only to relieve town hospitals, but to 
promote convalescence, was early advocated 
in our columns, and we have since regarded 
with satisfaction every addition to the grow- 
ing list. The example of the Cranley hos- 
pital, after its successful career of six years, 
has led to the establishment of similar hos- 
pitals in many other rural districts; there is 
one successfully at work in East Grinstead, 
Sussex, and another at St. Andrew’s, in Fife- 
shire. The total cost of furnishing an hospital 
for six beds is only 701. The per-centage of 
cures is sufficiently great to astonish many an 
old hospital surgeon accustomed to wards 
haunted by erysipelas and hospital gangrenc, 
which are in some cases quite as destructive to 
life as the original casualty. The pure air, 
seclusion, and liberal diet do far more than skill 
can to recover patients rapidly in village 
hospitals. 

A meeting has been held in the town-hall, 
Marlborough; the Marquis of Ailesbury, K.G., the 
Lord Lieutenant, in the chair; for the purpose 
of advancing the establishment of a cottage 
hospital for the town and district. The meeting 
was largely attended by the clergy, gentry, 
farmers, and tradesmen of the town and dis- 
trict, and was unanimous in adopting the whole 
of the resolutions brought before it. A pro- 
visional committee is formed who will proceed 
to frame rules for the governance of the hospi- 
tal, which will forthwith be established on the 
borders of Savernake Forest; with Lord Ailes- 


| bury as president, and the appoiniment of four 


honorary surgeons. 








THE UTILIZATION OF WASTE HEAT. 


Now that co-operative principles are so mucit 
understood, we should bear in mind the great 
advantages cities and towns have of economising 
fuel. Bountiful Providence blesses us with the 
means of being warmed and filled, and wilful 
waste of either fuel or food tends to woeful 
want. We luxuriate now in the use of our 
nation’s great source of prosperity, the coal- 
fields, which may serve for many generations. 
However, the skill of the age ought to be directed 
to sume mode of economizing this sinew of the 
nation’s strength, by preventing the present 
great waste of fuel. When gas was first intro- 
duced into London in 1804, by Mr. Winsor, @ 
German, who, however, formed unsuccessfully 
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what was called “ The National Light and Heat 
Company,” can you enlighten me as to what 
means were to be used, and how heat was to be 
applied or supplied by that company? We have 
long had gaslight and water companies supplying 
communities with these blessings, with profit to 
themselves and comfort to the consumers: why 
should we not have warm air supplied to heat 
public buildings and private dwellings by a heat- 
giving and smoke-annihilating company ? Some 
years ago, there was a Yankee notion to have 
a central heating depdt in New York, from which 
pipes would convey heat to any part of the city. 
More recently, a perambulating genius in Edin- 
burgh writes, suggesting to have all footpaths 
kept dry in wet weather by hot-air flues under 
the pavement. The waste steam from our 
countless engines, now idly dissipated, might 
in many cases be conveyed in pipes to 
buildings in their vicinity, and so save much 
fuel. What an amount of wasted heat we have 
in our gas works and many large manufacturing 
establishments, destructive to the health of the 
workmen employed, which to a great extent 
might be withdrawn by means of pneumatic 
flues, the cold air drawn away before the heated 
air closing in behind, and by such means con- 
veyed to heat our public buildings, &c., now 
heated at great outlay by costly, and in too 
many cases inefficient, apparatus, needlessly 
consuming thousands of tons of coal. It was 
mentioned not long ago, that many valuable 
records of the nation were being destroyed by 
being kept in damp depositories ; surely ventila- 
tion and heated air have by this time been 
applied to cure such an evil. And what of our 
own firesides, that smoky but time-honoured 
institution, that unimproved relic of the olden 
time? What an amount of heat and fuel we 





monious spirit?” &c. &c.:—and so the good | thatjustly pay the dues to merit, and by example 
doctor continued ; and the council, like sensible | brought to bear where needed, obtain the re- 
men, agreed to advance the salary of their sur- | quirement desired, and that according to ability, 
veyor to 5001. per annum. | not by force exacting an equal due for the indo- 
Now, I beg of you, Mr. Editor, if you can find lent and careless; not attempting to cramp the 
space, to give publicity to this most excellent hand of charity by introducing trade union 
advice and practical spirit of anti-shabbiness fetters. Let the labour in forming it be one of 
from the sister isle, and let the sound of it echo love, free from interested motives, endeavouring 
round our own land to the awakening of hope in | to obtain the goodwill of all, with the pecuniary 
many an underpaid and overworked official, and | assistance of the willing. 
let corporations here learn to “ go and do like- Peto. 
wise.” I am not a corporate official, but have 
been ; and I know the varied and never-ceasing| Wz have received two or three other letters 
round of duties they have to perform, and the taking the same view as our previous corre- 
proportionately small remuneration they receive. | spondents, but the publication of them would 
What is the consequence? They are ever rest- | scarcely advance the object desired. We give 
less and changing from place to place, and the | from one, signed “ Five Clerks to a London 
public interests suffer in thousands where they | Building Firm,” their suggestion as to what 
applaud their councillors for having saved merely |the Institution to be established should em- 
pounds. brace, — “Say, a register for clerks requiring 
Let the words of the worthy Dr. Browne have engagements ; assistance by way of loan (if 
their effect amidst “the multitude of counsel- necessary), when out of employ ; help in sick. 
lors” (councillors), and let their “much wis-| ness by means of a provident fund; the forma- 
dom ” be hereafter shown by giving a remunera- tion of a lending library (so much needed and 
tion proportionate to the talents employed and yet so unlikely to be obtained without co-opera- 
the diligence exhibited; for surely of all men tion, in consequence of architectural and building 
they should be well paid to whose skill and per- |iterature being so very expensive) ; the collec- 
severance is in a great measure entrusted the tion of working drawings, specifications, models, 
great and most important work of preserving | and samples of building goods and appliances, 
and improving the national health as represented for study and reference ; meetings for lectures, 
by the populations of our cities and towns. discussions, &c., appertaining to building matters, 
JOSEPH BRIERLEY. and for mutual friendship and improvement.” 


| 


| 














THE HERBERT HOSPITAL, WOOLWICH. DOUBLE MONEY FOR OVERTIME. 


A REpoRT descriptive of the Herbert Hospital, A c.sx was tried at the Sheriff’s Court, on Wednesday 


at Woolwich, by Captain Douglas Galton, As- the 17th inst., in which Hammond, a builder, was the 
t r~ ie 3 P & ‘ plaintiff, and ‘Sharpington, a contractor, the defendant, 





waste on external walls and send up the chimney | 
because we cannot get the smoke to go up with- | 
out such a waste of fuel. Why isthe skill of our | 
architects and builders (so often put out by 

smoky chimneys) not at once directed to put, 
down smoke, and have it conveyed into the| 
drains and sewers of our towns as an antiseptic 
agent to counteract the evils of foul air, the 
whole being drawn off by lofty and powerful ex- 
tracting flues or chimneys? Should Mr. Ramsay’s 
or some such idea of sewerage reform be carried 
out, as no doubt will be the case ere another 
generation passes away, our costly sewage will 
be turned to better use than at present. My idea 
is, that a co-operation of fuel instead of filth is 
wanted, thus purifying Auld Reekie and other 
towns. A great social reform will be effected by 
ending the miseries of many a smoky house, and 
scolding wives may then become more amiable. A 
simple stove or heating apparatus for supplying 
hot water has been constructed by which smoke 
is consumed as in an argand lamp by a jacketed 
chimney ; the fuel is peat, supplied with petro- 
leum or other oil. JAMES KERR, 








CORPORATIONS AND THEIR SURVEYORS. 


Ovr corporations and local boards are so often 
inclined to ignore the time-honoured proverb, 
that “the labourer is worthy of his hire,’ that 
it is pleasant and refreshing to note a case where 
&@ more liberal spirit prevails. When will our 
corporations admit and act upon the truth that 
every man, in any capacity, if he does his duty, 
is entitled to fair remuneration? I commend 
the following observations, made by Dr. Browne 
at a meeting of the Belfast Town Council, on the 
13th instant, as reported in The Beljust News 
Lette I teen 

“ He was always anxious that the rates should 
be kept down to as small an amount as possible, 
but he would be still more anxious that the 
duties devolving upon their officers should be 
thoroughly discharged. There never was a 
greater mistake made than to be cheeseparing or | 
underpaying valuable officers. The difference of | 
a few hundred pounds yearly should not stand 
in the way of the corporation in carrying out the 
details of the trust. Although it might appear | 





sistant Under Secretary of State for War, has tie action being brought to recover double money for 
been printed for Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. overtime. 


It is illustrated with thirty-two sheets of draw- _It appeared that certain works were going on at the 
premises taken by the Imperial Bank, and the great point 


ings, and forms & complete and valuable — was to get them finished by a particular time. On the 
graph of the building and its adjuncts. We part of plaintiff it was sworn that he was requested to 
gave particulars of the hospital in our last work during the night, upon a promise that he should be 
paid double money between twelve o'clock at night and 
Captain Galton’s report. | the double money. Defendant's representative stated 
| that the men were not promised double money, nor were 
half. Plaintiff replied that the other men had been paid 
double money, and called a witness, who fully bore him 
THE SURE FOUNDATION. 

| received the double money. To rebut this testimony Mr. 
Sharpington’s foreman was put into the box, and he said 
Forge me riety Baro See and il men had received double time it was in mistake. He ad- 
Marble, granite, bond together,— | mitted that the plaintiff did speak to him about the 
to it; but as the work was imperative, witness told plain- 

| tiff to go on with it and get it done. 
| tion of some importance, and he thought there was reason 
on the side of the plaintiff. It was clear that there was 
the men had to work far into the early hours of morning, 
P | he cou'd not hold it to be unreasonable that they should 

Came a mighty storm at even, 
| sworn that he had received double money, unchallenged, 
»aved and sunder’d, crash’d and thunder’d : 
ws ny “i sand as de eee the Court, who would find for the plaintiff tor the amount 
and tower in ruin down. | claimed, 





And they brought the toughest timber, 
Forged the metal, scarp’d the stone ;— 
Link’d them all in deftest union 
From the basement to the cone. 


, * © Ag). 
volume,* but shall have occasion to return to eight inthe morning, He did work, but could not get 
| they entitled to it, the custom being to pay time anda 
| out in this evidence, deposing that he had personally 

* Hew me quick the sternest timber,— Ox, a 
that the custom was to pay time anda half. If the other 
Be the linking deftly done.” double money, and witness told him he was not entitled 
His Honour said that it appeared to him to be a ques- 
no contract, from the evidence of the foreman; and if 
aw | be paid extra money. Now the plaintiff's witness had 
Reign’d in wrath the red typhoon :— 

and therefore there was evidence upon the point to guide 





Came in haste the bearded Master,— 
Tore his beard and tore his gown ; 
Daubed the ashes on his forehead, 
Prone in ashes laid him down. 





ART MUSEUM FOR NORTH LONDON. 


| A pUBLic meeting has been held in Myddelton 
| Hall, Upper-street, Islington, for the purpose of 
| promoting the establishment in North London of 
' a Museum of Science, Art, Industry, and Domestic 
| Economy. The proposed museum is intended 
'to embrace the following objects:—1l. Science, 

In the dust be hurl’d and strewn, illustrated by its most nce practical, and 
Prove thee well, and build thee soundly, popular applications. 2. The arts of design and 


- , i. Ye ion, illus 2d by those examples which 
On & cure Foundation Stone!” decoration, illustrated by those example 


“Up!” there came a Voice beside him, 
“Up! nor make thy idle moan ;— 
*Ian thee straight a new creation 
Loitier than the overthrown. 


But again lest tower and column 


E. Pp. | may best tend to raise the standard of taste and 
‘artistic refinement, and to show the progress of 
i art-workmanship in this and other countries. 
3. Technical and inventive industry. 4. Domestic 
and sanitary economy for the furtherance of 
. . ‘ealth and comfort, and with a view to im- 
Sin,—I thank you much for the insertion of pase sch thy nets a ag tag ei tea 
my “ Address to Builders’ Clerks,” and it is with | PTOWWNS abe ae ee alike 
. common things of every-day life. There was a 
pleasure that I am able to inform them, and more & . a goat te 
: ” - 3, numerous attendance. Mr. W. Harvey occupied 
especially “ John Moore,” that I have received ses atedin 
i 3 t ac i B i , . *. . r 
ee nee - sohin. wel apc epi a eset: In his address the Chairman said,—What they 
s rtly, wit > futur : 7 
i A Sm desired was not merely that their artisans would 








“ BUILDERS’ CLERKS.” 


Strange on the face of it, there was a loss en-| influential feliow-labourers, to be in a position to 

tailed upon any community that neglected | call a gencral meeting, to be held at some central 

Sanitary regulations; first, there was a loss of| hall in London, to consider the subject, Viz., as- | 
human life, and next the loss of health, thereby | sistance to the aged, the necessitous, and the 

establishing pauperism, and a heavy expense in| fatherless. This does not mean or convey that | 
the increase of rates through the medium of! by such a gathering of confidential servants we | 
another corporation, the poor-law guardians. | are to, or should attempt to, arrange a combina- 

And would it not be better, then, that the coun-| tion to use coercive principles for advance in | 
cil should on all occasions be prompt and ready | salaries. If such is wanted, ascertain the firms 

‘o meet the wants of the poor? to prevent pau- | ——_——_—— 
perism as far as possible, and show no parsi- 





Vol, xxiii., p. 183. 


be able to execute the work that was put before 
them in the best possible manner, but that they 
should design and carry out work artistically. 
At present the artisans of this country were 
excelled in many branches of art by some foreign 
nations; aud working men ought to have 
facilities given them for bringing out their 
powers and energies to the highest point of ex- 
cellence. In that way the establishment of art 
museums in all parts of London would be pro- 
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ductive of the most beneficial results to all 
parties. 

The meeting was also addressed by Mr. Tor- 
rens, M.P. for Finsbury, and other gentlemen ; 
and resolutions were unanimously passed to the 
effect,—‘ That in the opinion of this meeting it 
is desirable to form a North London Museum 
of Art, Science, Industry, and Domestic Eco- 
nomy ;”——“‘That the honourable members for 
the borough be requested on the meeting of 
Parliament to support the views of this meet- 
ing ;’—and, ‘That a committee be formed for 
the purpose of carrying out the foregoing reso- 
lutions.” 

The committee was accordingly appointed. 








| 


| of the number of weeks that the forts were handed over 








THE BRISTOL ARCHITECTS AND THE | 
NEW ASSIZE COURTS. 

Srr,—I beg tosend you a copy of a memorial 
which has been signed and sent in to the Finance 


| mentioned in the contract, If the contract and letter 





penalty of 2007. a week for delay. The claim was for the | 
sum of 100/. a week for the completion of the works before 

that time. The claim was grounded on the following letter 
to the contractors, from the War-office :—‘‘ As an induce- 
ment to use greater expedition, and to cover any expense 
incurred by so doing, 1 am to acquaint you that the 8e- | 
cretary of State has approved your receiving 100/. for | 
every full week upon any of the forts being handed over | 
perfectly complete to the officer commanding the Royal 
Engineers,” &c. There had been extras to the amount of | 
27,0001., which, according to the contract, gave 90 weeks | 
beyond Christmas, 1862, for the completion of the work. | 
The forts were completed, one on the 22nd of December, 

1862, another on the 2nd of January, 1863, and the third 

on the 20th of January, 1863; that is, respectively, 91 | 
weeks, 89 weeks, and 86 weeks, before the extended time | 
for the completion of the works. The question was | 
whether the letter was applicable to the extended time for | 
the completion of the works, or only to the original time 





entitled the claimant to the expedition money in respect 


complete before the extended time for completion, the 
judgment was to be entered in his favour for 26,6002, 
otherwise against him. 

After considerable argument, 

The Lord Chief Justice threw it out for the considera- 
tion of both sides that it was a fit case for settlement out | 
of court. There was some degree of ambiguity and doubt, 
and this might lead to protracted litigation. Would it | 
not be wise to settle it amicably ? The terms of the letter | 





Miscellanea, 





MonumentaL.—A memorial cross, chiefly oj 
Aberdeen granite, and in the Early English style, 
has been erected in the churchyard of Lee by 
the parishioners, at a cost of 3001, to the 
memory of the Rev. G. Lock, M.A., the late 
rector. 


Metropo.itan Association or Mepicat Ory. 
CERS OF Heatru.—A meeting of this Association 
was held on Saturday, January 20th, when Dr, 
H. B. Montgomery, member of the Madras Sani. 
tary Commission, read a paper on “The Ten. 
dency of Religious Festivals and Pilgrimages in 
India to originate and disseminate Epidemic 
Disease ; with Suggestions as to the Sanitary 
Precautions to be adopted to prevent Injury 
to Public Health.” 


A Rattway Sorp rox Dest. — The first 
railway that has been sold up for debt has 
been disposed of at Dublin in the Court 


Committee of the Corporation of Bristol, for in- | might be against the contractor, but, on the other hand,|of Bankruptcy. The line was the Wexford 


sertion in the Builder. The only architect in 
Bristol who refased to sign was Mr. Pope, of, 
the firm of Pope & Bindon, architects to the 

corporation. 
C. J. Puiprs, Hon. Secretary of Bristol | 
Architectural Society. 


To the Finance Committee of the Corporation of the 
City of Bristol, 

GENTLEMEN,—We, the undersigned architects of this 
city and neighbourhood, having noticed an advertisement 
in the local papers, stating that you ‘are desirous of re- 
ceiving plans and estimates for altering the present guild- 
hall and erecting a second court, &c.,in rear of the same ; 
and also for the erection of two assize courts in Queen’s- 
square ;” beg respectfully to say, that however desirous 
we may be to submit designs in competition for the pro- 
posed new courts, we feel that we ought not to be called 
upon to expend such an amount of our time and Jabour as 
the magnitude and importance of the proposed buildings 


beyond all doubt he had completed the forts earlier than | 
he would have done but for the letter. 

The counsel on both sides so far adopted it as to ask | 
time to consider it and consult their clients, and so the | 
case stood over. 





THE FALL OF A HOUSE AT HULL. | 
Tur inquiry concerning the death of the five | 
persons killed by the fall of a large building at 
Lull, has been concluded, and the jury returned a 
verdict tantamount to accidental death, adding, 
“We are of opinion that the decision of the) 
Works Committee of the Local Board of Health 
in passing the plans for the said building dis- 
plays the greatest want of proper precaution, | 
more especially as their surveyor refused to | 


will necessarily entail upon us, upon such unusual condi- pass the original plan. We are of opinion that 


tions as those offered in the said advertisement,* espe- 
cially as we are aware that no site has, as yet, been fixed 
upon for these buildings. 

We fully believe that it is your wish, and also the wish 


Mr. Collinson’s employment of such unskilled 
and inexperienced workmen, and his deviation 
from the plans, were the cause of the instability 


uncil generally . : lel aa ‘ P e4s 
of the council generally, to have the most perfect new of the building, in addition to the want of an 


buildings put upon the best site; and we venture to ex- 
press a hope that, when that site has been fixed upon, you 


will issue clear and definite instructions, and offer such of the work.’ In the course of the inquiry,— 


premiums as shall induce architects of acknowledged 
—— to respond thereto. 

e beg respectfully to inclose for your consideration, 
copies of advertisements issued for similar buildings, and 
also a code of instructions, drawn up with great care by 
the Architectural Alliance (London), which we should be 
glad to see adopted in all architectural competitions. 

We remain, &c., Charles Underwood, Samuel Charles 
Fripp, Archibald C. Ponton, J. H. Hirst, F.R.I.B.A., 
Samuel T. Welch, Henry Lloyd, Foster & Wood, W. H. 
Hawtin, Henry Masters, Godwin & Crisp, J. A. Clark, 
Chas. F. Hansom, FR.I.B A., Wm 3ruce Gingell 
(all of Bristol) ; Wilson & Wilcox, Hickes & Isaac, C. J. 
Phipps, M.R.I.B.A. (allof Bath), 








experienced person to superintend the progress 


Mr. William Botterill, architect, stated that he and 
Mr. Foale had inspected the plans and premises, in 
accordance with the desire of the coroner, and had pre- 
pared a joint report which contained their evidence, They 
were of opinion that in the combination of the building 
error of judgment and want of practical knowledge were 
very apparent. The plans submitted to the local Board 
appeared in the first instance to have been disapproved, 
because, among other objections, ‘‘ some of the walls 
were not shown to be of sufficient thickness,” and they 
think the committee committed a serious error in sub- 
sequently confirming them without secing that this was 
rectified, They were also of opinion that the back wall 
should at least have been made 18 in in thickness to the 
height of the ground-floor story ; 14 in. to the first-floor 
story; and the remainder 9 in. in thickness. They like- 





| wise thought that if bond timber or wall-plates had been 


FIRE ANNIHILATORS. 


_ Str,—I have always entertained a high opinion of the 

; — hy ! ; 

fire annibilators, and am only surprised that they have 

not been more popular. i 

_I think no country house should be without them, and 

shall be glad to be informed of whom they can be ob- 

tained. T, GrIssELt, 
Norbury Park, near Dorking, 








FOUNDATION-STONES. 


81zr,—Will some of your correspondents inform me 
where I should search in order to find the foundation- 
stone of one of the old minsters ? 

I have been told that it was usually laid in the “ north- 
east corner;” but the question arises, — Which is the 
north-east corner in a cruciform edifice, the transepts of 
which are directed to the cardinal points ? if 





INCREASED PAYMENT TO CONTRACTORS 
FOR EXTRA HASTE. 
PIPER wv. THE QUEEN. 

Tuts was a petition of right, presented in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, January 19th, in which the petitioner, the 
well-known builder, claimed a sum of money as due from 
the Crown, under a contract for the construction of forts 
at Gosport. The claim was for an extra remuneration | 
called ‘‘expedition money,” for a quicker execution of 
the works, and the question was whether the claim was | 
substantial. The contract was in 1858, for the construc. | 
tion of three forts at Gosport. It was for the sum of 
242,70 1., and it was to be completed at Christmas, 1862, | 
unless there were extra works, for which a proportionate | 
tume was allowed ; and, on the other hand, there was a 


Ce 


oan : . , 
These conditiens being :—1. No guarantee to accept 
any design ; 2. Ofiering no premiums; 3. Requiring de- 
signs for two sites before any site is fixed upon by 


Corporation ; 4. The advertisement being the production | 


of an irresponsible Committee, acting wi 
" ) g without instructions 
to do so from the Corporation, 


used, in all probability the wall would not have been 
blown down by the gale, or only the upper part above the 
ceiling joists. They were further of opinion that had not 
the gale occurred the back wall of the building, from its 
own inherent weakness, must at some time have collapsed, 
and might have occasioned more serious results than even 
in the present deplorable calkymity. The drawings had 
not been adhered to, and altogether both error of judg- 
ment and want of practical knowledge were apparent. 
They were further of opinion that the pressure of the wind 
was the immediate cause of the falling of the building; 
yet they felt persuaded it was in a measure accelerated 
and augmented by the insuflicient strength of the walls 
and the faulty construction, there being not sufficient 
ties, or indeed any ties at all, beyond the iron “ dogs” 
attached to the ends of some of the floor and ceiling 
joists, and to the tops of the rafters (seven in number), 
which at the time of the accident were the only portions 
of the roof fixed upon the building, and which were with 
out the proper tie-beams or framing to resist the thrust. 





Hooks Aeceived, 


“Their Majesties’ Servants; or, Annals of the 
English Stage. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A. Second | 
Edition, London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1865. | 

Tue issue, in one compact volume, of Dr. Doran’s | 

exceedingly interesting and valuable account of | 

“ Their Majesties’ Servants” is a wise step, and | 

will doubtless give it, what it well deserves, a| 


| large circulation. Beginning with the Norman | 


kings, the story is told, with a pleasant pen and 


| complete knowledge of the subject, down to the | 


time of Edmund Kean, of whose genius he has a! 
vivid recollection. The volume is adorned with | 
a portrait of Thomas Betterton, after Kueller, | 
and is inscribed by the author to his friend | 
E. M. Ward, R.A., “in memory of pleasant old | 
|Converse on plays, players, and play-going | 
times.” We commend it warmly to all who 
| take interest in the subject. 


and Bagenalstown Railway, 21 miles in ex- 
tent, and in perfect working order. Creditors 
to the amount of 67,000l. were either present 
personally or by representation. The line was 
knocked down to Mr. Mott, a barrister, for the 
sum of 25,0001. It is said that this gentleman 
has purchased in trust for some London capi- 
talists. 


Tue Cuurcna or St. NicHoLas, NewcastLe.—A 
correspondent, “ R. F.” who denies indignantly 


‘some of the remarks of “C. C. H.” (p. 919, 


vol. xxiii), and says, what no one will deny, 
that there are many things in the town deserving 
of admiration, adds, —“‘C. C. H’ might have 
used his pen to some useful purpose on the 
steeple of ‘canny St. Nicholas, the pride o’ woor 
toon’ (which he is bound to admit is a most 
magnificent piece of architecture), had he said 
something about its dilapidated and dangerous 
state ; and should anything happen to it, it will 
be an everlasting disgrace to Newcastle. It is 
searcely safe from day to day ; and what between 


| one party and another disputing who shal! be at 


the expense of the necessary repairs, they might 
easily lose one of the greatest ornaments in 
Europe. From history it appears the corpora- 
tion have always kept it in repair: why not they 
do so again?” We were in hopes the point in 
dispute was settled, and that the tower was about 
to be repaired. Something effectual should at 
once be done. 


INCREASING VALUE OF Lanp IN LonpDON.— 
The value of Jand in the City portion of the 
metropolis is becoming almost fabulous. The 
following, which we have had in type for some 
time gives a case in point :—The old-fashioned 
banking-house of Spooner, Attwood, & Co., at the 
corner of Lombard-street, in Gracechurch-street, 
being no longer necessary, in consequence of the 
absorption of the business by the Consolidated 
Bank, was lately pulled down, and the sit 
cleared. A lease of the ground for ninety-nine 
years was then granted by the freeholders (on 
of the City companies) to the Agra Bank, at a 
rental of 6,000/. a year. Shortly after the exe- 
cution of the lease, the directors of the Agra 
Bank absorbed the old banking firm of Master- 
man & Co., in Nicholas-lane, and removed from 
Cannon-street to the more conyenient premises 
of Masterman & Co., which they are now re- 


| building and enlarging. A customer for the 
lease of the site in Lombard-strect was, how- 


ever, soon found. The City Offices Company 
agreed to purchase it, and to give the Agra Bank 
a premium of 70,0001. The former company 
have, in their turn, made an arrangement wit! 
the directors of the London and County Bank, 
to build a bank for them on the site thus ac- 
quired, for which they are to pay @ rental o! 
12,000!. per annum. The London and County 
Bank will, by this means, get the largest cash 
office of any metropolitan bank, while the City 
Offices Company will be able to let off the sw 
plus accommodation to be provided in the new 
building, at rents which will bring in 10,0001 
per annum, making their gross annual return from 
the property 22,0001. From this there must 
be deducted 6,0001. a year ground-rent, leaving 
a surplus of 16,0001. per annum, which it 8 
estimated will pay 16 per cent. on the invest 
ment. The directors of the London and 
County Bank rebuilt their premises in Lombard- 
street a few years since, at a cost of more that 
30,0001. ; but they are already found to be to 
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ASSOCIATION VOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARCHITECTURE IN Russia.—A school of archi- 
ConDITION OF THE Sick Poor in THE Merno-| tecture has been opened at Moscow as a branch 
poLITAN WorkHouses.—An Association, with the | of the school for painting and sculpture in that 
above title, is in process of formation. With a|city. It is endowed by the Government for sixty 
view to the furtherance of this object, it is pro- | pupils. 
posed that a public meeting be called early in in ci cea anc : 

February. The temporary honorary secretaries , gees IN a Iron Trane.—There ‘seems 
ry ey of organization are—Mr. Ernest . e an uneasy feeling among the operatives in 
Hart, 69, Minasie-daieks fie: Anstic, end Dr. _ ie trade at Leeds. At one of the works 
ogers, Mr,J- &, Storr fe treneucer oro tan. the whole of the strikers,—some sixty in num- 
§ ber,—have thrown down their tools, and refuse 


Brecon New Warer Works.—tThe first sod 
of the new waterworks in this borough has been 
cut by the Mayor, at the site of the intended re- 
servoir, a short distance from the Brecon Union. 
The elevation of the reservoir will be something 
more than the steeple of the priory church, and 
the water (which is said to be very pure) will be 
supplied without any difficulty to the highest 
point in the town. 


| 
| 


Tue Prans ror Improvinc Marcatrre.—At a 
recent council meeting, it was moved by Mr. 
Keble, and seconded by Mr. Gardner, that Mr. 
Wheeler’s claim of 501. be paid. An amendment 
was moved by Mr. Rapson, and seconded by 
Mr. Lyons, that Mr. Wheeler be paid 501. for his 
plans, on condition that he give up all claim to 
any commission he may be entitled to as an 
engineer or surveyor, should any portion of his 
plans be carried out. This led to a warm dis- 
cussion; and the amendment was ultimately 
carried by five to three. 


Ware Picment.—Mr. John Dale, of Man- 
chester, propeses to decompose the material 
called satin white, containing sulphate of lime 
and alumina by chloride of barium, or of stron- 


tium, so as to replace, or partially so, the sulphate | 


of lime by the sulphates of barium or strontium. 
The proportions to be used of the chlorides of 
barium or strontium will be according to the 
amount of sulphate of lime to be replaced. 
Secondly, he proposes to produce asubstitute for 


satin white, by using caustic baryta or strontia, | 


instead of lime as usual. 


i 
Oin-YIELDING Coar.—A few months ago a new | 


shaft was sunk at Brancepeth Colliery. The 
coal produced has the appearance of cannel coal, 
which is used for the production of gas; but a 
sample having been forwarded to Mr. John 
Young, F.R.S.8.A., Dalkeith, for analysis, it has 
been found that out of one ton of the coal, 36 
gallons of crude oil can be produced, and from | 
this a quantity of 2418 gallons of light oil, | 
similar to the best paraffine, but free from any 
pungent odour, and not dangerously inflammable. 
The oil, it is said, emits a good light. 


THe Dratnacr or CuarnamM.—Great surprise 
has been created in the Chatham Board of Health 
by a letter from the Lords of the Admiralty on the 
subject of the drainage of the town. The Admi- 
ralty refer to the fact that Chatham is not pro- 
perly drained, but that cesspools exist generally, 
the emptying of which must jeopardise the 
health of the inhabitants. The town, their 
lordships observe, has an abundant supply of 
er in pipes, and an “ample fall to the river,” 
and they “request” that “immediate steps be 
taken for introducing proper sanitary measures.” 
the Board were greatly astonished that in these 
lays, when sanitary movements are directed 
tothe prevention of the pollution of our rivers by 

wage, the Board of Admiralty should suggest 
that all the refuse of some 40,000 people should 
be turned into the river Medway as a “ proper 
sanitary measure” for improving the town. It 
was remarked that one great difficulty in dealing 
with the drainage of Chatham had been what 
was considered the impossibility of turning the | 
sewage into the river. It was arranged that a) 
proper reply should be prepared. 


“Tf 





i 


Art-Epvucation.—-On Saturday, the 20th, Pro- 
‘cessor Westmacott, R.A., F.R.S., delivered; the 
irat of a course of lectures, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, on “f Art-Education,” and how works of art 
should be viewed. He began by speaking of 
the absence of knowledge of the fine arts of 
painting and sculpture in England before the 
eighteenth century, and the desire that now exists 
among the public to know more of art than they 
have ever been taught. This country, with its 
strongly utilitarian ideas, has, he thought, ignored 
both the necessity and propriety of art-education ; 
whilst the ancient Greeks, on the other hand, had 
such a taste for it that it pervaded all ranks of 
society, and their commonest productions seem to 
fave been steeped in beauty. Without such an 
education,—for it is not a natural gift,—it is not 
Possible to be a good art-observer. He carefully 
pointed out the difference between the real and 
‘he ideal by comparing a cast from a real human 
leg with the ideal production of the artist. The 
latter, although much more beautiful, he pointed 
cut was yet not untruthful, and contained no 
‘ature anatomically incorrect. Age, sickness, 
infirmity, and grief militate against the beauty of 
the real human form, so also do some dresses and 


customs, but in the ideal figure of the artist these | but it has been rebuilt by Mr. Monkman, and | 
. sufficient has been obtained to show the form. | prepared by Mr. Tarbotton. 





defects are not seen. 


| Denmark.—Next June will take place, in 
Denmark, an exhibition of agricultural imple- 
ments and machines, under the auspices of the 
Agricultural Society of Denmark. They hope 
A Parsee Sanitarrum at Bomwpay.—A very | that the constructors of such machines in England 
commodious sanitarium for poor Parsees has | #0d France will send objeccs to this Exhibit 


to come in again without a rise of ls. a week ; 
and at another, notices have been given for a 
similar advance. 









ion. 
| just been inaugurated at Bombay. The cost and | In Scandinavia, the importation of these instru- 
|endowment, amounting to six lacs of rupees | ™ents is very considerable, so that constructor 
| (60,0001.), have been defrayed by Merwanjee will be likely to derive advantage from the dis- 
|Framjee Panday, a wealthy member of the Play of their produce. 

| Parsee community, who secms to be a worthy 
| successor in charity to the late munificent Sir 
| Jamsetjee Jeejecbhoy. 








Worcester CatHepraL Orcan.—The new site 
| of this instrument has at length been fixed upon. 
The restoration committee have determined that 
WaTERWoRKS FOR Barkinc.— The people of | the whole of the old organ of the cathedral shall 
Barking have made a movement to provide a’ be placed in the second bay of the choir on the 
good supply of wholesome water for themselves. | north side ; that is, one bay more easterly than 
The sketch of a scheme has been issued, by where the present small organ is placed. The 
which it appears that the capital is to be 4,0001., instrument, it is said, will project only 1} ft. 
in 5/. shares. It is proposed to obtain the supply into the aisle, and present no obstruction to the 
by means of an artesian well from the tertiary perspective from east to west. The pipes will 
sands, whence the water will be raised by probably be decorated. 
engines into a reservoir, placed at a sufficient ; 
height to command every part of the town, and HovsEs FOR THE Lat vere Poo. =~ M “yi 
to afford a constant supply. Nearly half the Henry A. Isaacs has given notice of the fol- 
lowing motion for the next court of Common 
Council: “ That whereas a large number of poor 

How to mAkE Gorp.—M. Frantz, a metallur- persons have been displaced by the demolition of 
gist, and M. Henri Faure, editor of the France house property within this city, for railways and 
MéJicale, have just announced to the learned city improvements, it is desirable, in order to 
world that they have discovered a method remedy to some extent the inconvenience result- 
for transmuting silver, copper, and mercury into ing therefrom, that the Corporation should erect 
gold, all these, they say, being “ only one and an additional number of lodging-houses for the 
the same metal in different dynamic states.” labouring poor.” 
This idea is quite in accordance with that of the 
old alchemical writers on the subject; andthe CaHaret, Futnam Patacet.—The foundation- 
possibility of transmuting metals has been stone of a new chapel for this palace was laid 
admitted by Sir H. Davy, Dr. Faraday, and last week. Fulham has been the residence of 
other eminent modern chemists. Whether, in the Bishops of London since before the time of 
this case, it has really been done, however, we the Norman Conquest. The present Bishop of 
cannot testify. London has, we believe, for some time decided 
Any 0D building a new chapel on the south side of 
the palace, running east and west, and on after- 
wards restoring the entrance-hall of the palace 
to its original dimensions. The new chapel will 
join on to the palace. It is to be of moderate 
proportions, and from designs by Mr. Butter‘ield, 
architect. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Mr. Craufurd Tait, the Bishop’s only son. 


| capital has already beeu subscribed. 


ExHipiTioN : MAaANcHESTER District 
WorkMEn’s Association.—It has been deter- 
mined to hold a second exhibition of arts and 
manufactures in the Royal Institution, Man- 
chester, and February has been fixed for the 
opening. The committee are now engaged in 
allotting the space at their disposal, and classify- 
ing the numerous articles offered for their 


‘fConts 7. Thea e . ; i . ¢ = - ‘ 
pees vis th it ye ir a we Pas greatly Estimatep Cost or THE NEw Works oF 
xceeds th: t , er effi C ie k + . e 
exceeds thas of any Jormer ¢lors of the sing 12 | Noxtu-Eastzen Ratuway.—It appears from 


Amongst manufactures : : ; ; 
= ° ; documents deposited at the Private Bill Office 


that the North-Eastern new lines and works are 
estimated by Mr. Harrison at 392,6001. of which 
the new station at York will cost 48,6741. 18s. 6d., 
and the land to be purchased will cost 48,674. 
The company’s new lines and works in the 
county of Durham will be constructed on Mr. 
Harrison’s estimate, for the sum of 128,5001. 
The necessary bridges are computed to cost 
30,5121., independent of the lock and bridge over 
it at the timber pond, Hartlepool Slake, which 
will absorb 2,400/. The land and buildings will 
| be acquired for the sum of 19,895, 
Tur Antiquities or Matron.—An interest- | 5 

ing excavation is now being carried on among, Tur NorrinaHa a TowN ImrRovEMENTS.—These 
the trenches of the British and Roman encamp- street improvements are making rapid progress; 
ments at Malton, by which the positions of | and a sale of building sites in Market-street has 
various fortifications, levelled down and lost just taken place in connexion with them, The 
about the commencement of the present century, | lots disposed of comprised 1,195} square yards, 
are being recovered. A railway cutting is being and the amount realized was a. The auc. 
taken through this anciently fortified ground, | tioneer’s estimate was 5,015!. The new street 
and numerous burials and many antiquities have | is 50 ft. wide at the Market-place, and 55 ft. at 
already been found. About fifteen years ago | the top, gradually opening out in the form of a 
the first railway cutting was made, and it has trumpet-mouth, to receive the traftic from Gold- 
been found that two Roman burials were then | smith-street and Sherwood-street. a 
destroyed, portions of them having been found | street improvement consisted of the FOMOv al of 
recently. At the same time a very large British | Chandler’s-lane and all buildings betw een that 
stone cairn had been partially cut through, and dingy purlieu and Bottle-laue. The result at. 
the burial nearly all destroyed. This tumulus | tained here is the formation of Victoria-street, 


the neighbourhood. 
which will be illustrated throughout their various 
processes may be mentioned gold-beating, brush- 
making, cotton-cleaning with gins, sugar-refining, 
needle - making, &c. Architectural models, 
medieval wood and metal work and stone 
carving will also be represented. A special 
feature will be the collection of photographic 
portraits of national and local celebrities, now 
being formed for the Manchester Corporation by 
Mr. M‘Lachlan. ‘The certificate of the Board 
of Trade, extending protections to designs and | 
inventions, has been obtained. 


in di i i 5 ri ivi x roac rom the east 
was 30 ft. in diameter. Amongst the discoveries | 50 ft. wide, giving an appr uch frox A 


is an urn of the Durobrivian pottery. This urn|end of the town to the Market-place ; and of 
| Queen-street, 40 ft. wide, which affords a new 


i -ery delicate ware, and is exactly of the ne 
hh peo on Wright's “ Celt, rong and | carriage-road from Fletcher Gate and —— 
Saxon,” p. 120, left-hand figure, top group, ex- | Ing streets. The second goons —— - 
cept that the white enamel on the blue-slatish the widening of _— a ny a 
ground is a double or inverted zig-zag pattern, been widened from about ~o f agen — 
instead of a foliate one. The urn was smashed the narrowest point, and to /U it. a ‘ 


, ° al e M4 77 
by the workmen, and a few fragments were losi,| Marsh end. The plans for all these myers 
t ments, and others connected with them, were 
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STrikF OF Potrers at BRAMPTON, NEAR CHES. 
, 


TERFIELD.—On Monday the whole of the potters 
employed at the Brampton Potteries, near Ches- 
terfield turned out on strike, thus closing all the 
works. The dispute between the masters and 
men arose as follows :—The men demanded, 
some time back, an increase in their wages for 
the manufacture of certain articles in the trade. 
The masters, at a meeting last week, decided to 
increase the wages for pots 1d. per score; but 
the men refused to accept this unless a certain 
class of earthenware called “ twelves”’ was in- 
cluded in the wage list for smaller pots, which is 
higher than that for large sizes. This alteration 
would make a difference of 4d. per score pots in 
the men’s favour, and consequently greatly 
increase the expenses of the masters. The 
masters refused to make the concession, and a 
strike has been resorted to by the men, with a 
view to compel the masters to come to their 
terms. 

PRIZES OFFERED.—In connexion with the ap- 
proaching International Horticultural Exhibitio 
the Society of Arts have offered a number of 
premiums in competition. Amongst them the 
following :—For a half-size model, showing the 
best principle of construction for a tent for hor- 


ticultural exhibitions, capable of being extended 


by a multiplication of the parts exhibited—a 
prize of 102. The best transplanting machine 
for weights of eight tons and upwards—a priz 





of 161. The best transplanting machine for 
half-ton weights and upwards to two tons—a 
prize of 51. The best method of ventilating 
plant st lel 
prize of 
principle of construction—a prize of 31. The 
best sunshade for garden seats—a prize of 31. 
The best guard for protecting young trees from 
animals, in parks, 2 
grounds—a prize of 3l. The best instruments 
for'working to levels and slopes in gé 
work—a prize of 2] 


edgings—a prize of 31. 


Deatn oF Dr. 
author of the “ Round To } 
just died in Dublin. He was bornin 1791. His 
profession was that of a painter, but, as is well 





to be shown by a model—a 


st garden wheelbarrow in 








orchards, and pleasure- 





den-ground 
) } a 


Ys ant 3 - . : 
Earthenware WO it 


wers of Ireland,” S 


known, he devoted himself ardently to anti- 
quarian pursuits. He edited the Dublin Penny 
Journal along with the Rev. Cesar Otway. lis 





essay ou the Round Towers received the 
medal of the Royal Irish Academy about the 
year 1837. 





He subsequently wrote an essay on 
= oe pe . } : a2 

the military antiquities of Ireland, which also 
obtained its i 


t hich he showed that 
works of Cyclopean i 


cture remained in 





Ireland, the relics of a primitive race in a remot 
age. Ile was afterwards engaged on the histo- 
rical and antiquarian sections of the Ordnan 
Survey of Ireland. Dr. Petrie also did much for 


the preservation of native Irish music, and is 








said to have left behind him a valuable collec- 
tion oO! it, In great part unpublished. Dr. Petrie 
was an ex-presid I rt i 
Acader a yal J 
Acadei and a corres , many 
continental sec ties. ; 
VALUE oF Property at Prmiico.—On the 22n 
inst., at the Westminster Sessions-house, be 
the high bailiff, a ce mpensation case, 
- : ; 
The Metropolitan District Railway 
3 heard, in which a question was raised as 
. 7 o> t - +<ay if Th 
the vaiue of property at the West-end. Th« 


claimants, Messrs. Shanks, were coach-build 
in Great Qneen-street and Shaftesbury-terrace, 
Pimlico. The latter premises were recuired by 
the company, and the claim made was nearly 
$,0001. The premises were held on lease, and 
53,0001. were asked for the same, while the wi 


that 8507. was the value. About two anal 
profits were demanded for the destruction of th: 
business at Shaftesbury - terrace, where th: 
profits made were about 1,8001. a year. Mr. 
Shanks, one of the claimants, said they could 
get no West-end premises, and si me of th 
wealthy customers for carriages would “not come 
over the stones.” ‘The business at Great Oueen- 
street had been carried on in the family for 
more than seventy years, and at one time that 
was the west end of the metropolis. 


scee frp ha ‘COmmna > , +4 > TI? 
nesses ior the company gave it as their opinior 








It was 


admitted that property at Pimlico was increasin; 
in value. Mr. Hawkins : lained of 
1 value. Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., c mplained of 


the nai o 
the treatment cf Messrs. Shan 






} 


pany, who had made no offer. Mr. Lioyd desic- 
nated the claim a monstrous one, and alleged 
that 2,0001. would be ample compensation, The 
Jury gave a verdict for 38,8001, 


‘8 DY the com. | 





THE BUILDER. 


Workmen's InpUsTRIAL AND Fine Art Exnut- 
BITION AT LivEKroon.—An exhibition, which is 
‘likely to be attended with much success, was 
|opened at Liverpool, on Tuesday, by Mr. ig 

Ilorsfall, M.P. The exhibition has been brought 
| about by the working men of the city, and is 
called the Liverpool Industrial and Fine Art 
Exhibition. 
from working men alone. 


Tie ACCIDENT AT BECKENHAM.—The coroner’s | 


inquest has elicited nothing further than what 
we have already stated as to the probable cause 
of the fall of the bridge; and the jury have 
returned a verdict of accidental death ; but have 
left “ to the engineer of the company, Mr. Mill, 


the consideration of the evidence as to the ques- 
tion of the state of the streams and bridges, and | 


such matters.” Mr. Fowler was the designer of 


the bridge which fell. 





Prorosep Town Hart ror BvuRTON-vPON- 
Trent.—The rapid growth of this town now re- 
quires a more commodious public room than the 
town-hall (which was some time ago considered 
insecure, and is now only temporarily support d 

y pillars), aud a private meeting has been held | 
to consider the best means of securing the erec- 
tion of public rooms. A report was submitted, 
which was ordered to be laid before the commis- | 
sioners at their next meeting. It is suggested 
that about 12,0007. should be expended; and | 
ioners should borrow the money 
upon the security of the town rates. 





Vacrancy AND Criwe in Kricuiry.—In a 
leading article of the Keighley News, a shocking 
state of affairs in reference to low lodging-houses | 
is ably exposed; and the writer shows that the | 
ions of -laws of the Board of Health 
unknown to, or else set at defiance 
( riti r-house keepers of Keighley. "4 It 
fore,” he continues, “the duty of the 
officers of the Board to put the law in force. 
There is no excuse for their supineness; for the 
same bye-law entitles them to free access to 
every room in every lodging-house, at all times, 
to inspect and examine for themselves. A single | 
visit would convince them that every considera- | 
tion, pecuniary, sanitary, and moral, requires 
t 1 Keighley, it 


seems, is a sort of helf-way house for vagrants 








provis! 
i 











: : ” 
pt and energetic action. 





between various large towns. 
convictions from Keighley, no fewer than sixty- 
six were for offences committed by tramps and 


uch like vagrants. 


Tus Patext Orricr Inquiry.—A final report 
by Messrs. Greenwood and Hindmarsh to the 
Lord Chancellor in reference to the Patent Office 
: ‘ 


? 


ued. They recommend that the 
of the Patents be abolished, and 





























0) bs 
. + 1, %; > . r+} ~« } * 
that superintending oflicer, with a salary of 
- 4) 1 1 SS St mr} > he Beate 
noe iess ian VUUEL., DS APPo! ted. a DCY LOIN 
the clerk uly ¢ underpak 1 they 
Y m1 d that the staff in the cations 
urty 1 cre ] It is ver rable,” 
+1 ? y oe } ‘ . . . . + ~ 
says the report, that persons wh occasion 
extra work to be done in the office should be 
to | the expense he only remedy 
\ h set tot be : in tl 
+ f 4 
ol t ria or ul 
revrui m ) iS] 
a see 
ll pay t nse of ¢ 
rate copi n lear 
ia € c} is sums Ol Mm 
ine r or necessity 
+ y M ncanr: a oly i" 
ce Musenm is believed by the 
report to be an idea entertained by many of 
the most eminent persons, both in town and 
‘ae er eee ar ; 
country, as well as by the scientific gentlemen 
who have already presented a memorial on the 
hs + Th 2ont + +) ; . 
subject. The museum ought, the commissioners 
7. 1 . : . 9° 
think, to be in the same building as the Patent 


Office (it has been exhibited hitherto in South 
Kensington). 





TENDERS 


For alterations to house and shop, Kingsland, for Mr, 


Hide :— 
W 


iltshire ..... oveccesccces veeeee eserves £339 0 O 
> 

tt 0 0 

0 0 





For labourers’ cottages, at Twickeuham. Mr, Moye 
architect :— $8 


0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
} 0 0 
| 0 0 
| 0 0 
} 0 0 
0 O 





v 0 





There are also 350 contributions | 


Of eighty-four | 





Bedford. Mr. Usher, architect :— 
DRGIORG ccranccocvscocineccessonnnecsesens een @ @ 
ee sencccvcosscsscscosesesee, GAP 1B O 
ME pict scastes csdeovenceninnemaesemata: Gan a 
Cunvin 793 00 
765 0 0 














gates round Chapel Field, Norwich, according to designs 


| piied :— 

Sparke & Co. ....ccccccssssssrserevees £700 O 0 
Murrell . 635 0 0 
Barnes ... aeanne 566 0 0 
Garrood & Gower 662 10 0 
Boulton (accepted) 620 0 0 











For warehouses and shops, Park-lane, Liverpool, for 
| Mr. James Radford. Messrs. J, A. Picton & Son, archi- 
| tects. Quantities supplied :— 

Oe Ree, ee 
Burroughs & Son.. . 5,635 0 O 
Tomkinson...... i . 6,439 0 0 
BIPRIEOEL cut: vinanensbanstacxeedocnimentsele . 5424 0 0 
Jones & Son.,.... Sdaue ietinnasonnalied . 5,400 0 0 
Hughes 6,390 0 0 
Urmson 6,316 0 0 
Wiley 5,300 0 0 

Ray .... 5,218 0 0 
Rome . 6,199 0 O 
Martin 5,148 0 0 












( sccepted) 

For the erection of eight model cottages, at Slough, 
Bucks, for Mr. Little. Quantities supplied. Mr. William 
Sim, architect :— 

Liddiard . ono 1,261 6 6 
Caley .......... 1,19 0 0 
Knight & BOR  ....csscreccsesvsssereee 998 0 0 
PENG <0 sctnncenkacassenensussetavisonaes 944 0 0 
BRIE accenscordenanicasapaciaianidnaaked 930 0 0 






For fittings for the Railway Hotel, Notting-hill, for 


Messrs. Salter & Marten, Mr, T. Muncey, architect :— 
Selleck .-. £461 0 0 
Noutltri 377 0 O 

299 10 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W. 8—G. H. T.—F.T. M.—J. E. B—H. H.—A. & K.—W. BW 
Ww 3. T.—Subecriber.— J. B. C.—E. T. M.—Inquirer.—C. H. T.— 
J.C.—P. M.—J. B.—-C.—M —J. A.—T. P. T. H.C—T.C.8—H— 
A. C.-—E. & Bon.—Mr. 8.-—-Z.—J. P.-E tirer.—C, D. (write to hon 
secretary, 9, Conduit-street).— Veritas (nv).—G. R. (sball have atten- 
4. (in type).—J. P. W. (ditte).—C. B. A. (ditto).—Many com- 
munications must remain ucattended to unti] next week. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not peceasarily for publication. 


















TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
Now Ready, 

| The TIWENTY-THIRD VOLUME of “ THE 
| BUILDER,” for the year 1865, bound in Cloth, 
price One Guinea. 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillin, s and Ninepe nce. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 


J . 
veing Seni to the Uffice, ttac st of F r Sh bo 
each. 





[ ADVERTISEMENTS. | 

CHUBB GRIFFITHS. — CAUTION.— 
Notice is hereby given, that on the hearing, on 
the 16th of December, 1865, of the above cause, 
his Honour the Master of the Rolls granted a 
decree making perpetual the injunction which 
had on the Ist of June last been granted 
against the defendant, restraining him from 
selling under Messrs. Chubb & Son’s name any 
Iron Safes not made by them, and from affixing 
to any Safes not of the manufacture plates 
bearing their name. The lecree also directed 
that the defendant should pay the costs of the 
suit. All persons are cautioned against sup- 
posing that such Safes as may be found to be 
fitted with Chubb & Son’s Locks are therefore 
necessarily Safes of Messrs. Chubb & Son’s 
manufacture, as it is believed that large num- 
| bers of these Safes are sold under false represen- 
| tation, genuine name-plates being removed from 
| Messrs. Chubb & Son’s Locks and affixed on the 
| escutcheon or on some conspicuous part of the 
| Safe. Dealers in second-hand fire-proof Safes are 
| particularly cautioned against selling, as Messrs. 
| Chubb & Son’s, Safes which are not of their 
manufacture, and against in any way afiixing 
their names on Safes not of their manufacture, 
and against allowing any Safes professing to be 
of Messrs. Chubb & Son’s manufacture to pass 
through their hands without the strictest exa- 
mination : and proceedings in Chancery will in 
all cases be instituted when offences of the same 
or alike nature are brought to notice. —STUART 
& MASSEY, 5, Gray’s-inn-square, Solicitors for 
Messrs. Chubb & Son, 





For the erection of residence and offices, St, Cuthbert’s, 


For suppling and erecting cast-iron palisade and 


by Mr. J. S. Benest, city architect. Quantities not sup. 
























